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The yreen buds swell, the aupplo blossoms 
blush, 

The amber cowslips shake the fr nodding bells 

Amid the the white throat 
tunes 

His carol from the neighboring juntper; 

4]) feathered minstrels from the haze! copse 


The advent hail of Spring. 


mendow grass; 


The rippling brook 
Oerthe gray pebbles darts and murmurs sofe, 
And ‘neath the osler boughs the giant trout 
asks, whilst bts sides their pearl and opal 
show, 
Sunned in the radiance of an April morn, 


Whistles the furin-boy, blithe, as through the 
mead 

lie takes his easy way, turning a straw 

Luazily twixt his lips. And patlon head 

Phe ruddy milkmaid seeks the lowing kine, 

Sinufng as on she yoes, The barn-yard cock, 

Proud Sultan Chanticleer, in royal plumes, 

struts, us he loud to his zenuna Calls; 

And speckied miatrons, all aglow with pride 

Of new made motherhood, scrutch, clucking 
round, @ 

To feed their yellow broods, 


Sunshine aud shower, 
Hine! Thus tt 4s ta lite, 
As onan April day; no cloud so black 
Hut has tts stiver side—no day so fuir 
But has tts darkening cloud: bright [ris spans 
Oerthe horizon of the tear dimmed sky, 
With rosy band, hor many colored arc, 
wid euerald and amethyst, 
Biue supplire tit, and yellow topuz glow, 
And sunny April siniles amid her tears, 
\ssiniles a mother, when, her pert! past, 
She Clasps her new-born darling to her breast. 


ARTER LONG YEARS 


shower and sun 


hkuby 








HY THE AUTHOR OF “GLORY'S LOVERS,” 


“AN AKCH-IMPOSTOR,”  “HUSHED 
uv!” “A LOVER FROM OVER 


THE SKA,” ETO, 





CHAPTER IIL—(ConviNugp. ) 


((fT\HAT doss not matter,’ said Claire. 
| “I suppose you allude to the old 
wing ?’”’ 
“Yes,’’ be assented, 
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“That is almost anoccupied,”’eaid Claire, | 
“aid you aré quite at liberty to exemaine | 


it,” 


“Thank you,” he said, again. **] should 
like to do 80, some day, whem, there is no 


chance of my being a opjeanes.,d will | 


wish you good night nowy ris,”’ 
They went into the hal r; and 
Cisire suddenly remember said— 


“Ob! if you'll waita omens, I will 
letch the key for you.” ss: 

She disappeared; and, left alone, he 
Stood with bis bands behind him, and 
looked round the hall with the quick, com- 
prehensive glance of an artist. Then he 
turned his eyes and watched her as she 
cane down the stairs, 

The beauty of her face, the grace ani re 
tuewent of her figure, seemed exquisitely 
“Ppropriate to their surroundings. She 





| reached the beach; then, turning 


had thrust the diamond spray into her | 


hair, as if glad to getit back, and under 


this her eyes shown softly, and with a half. | 


Py though grave, expression. An 
eee MeY Bung upon her white fore- 
sngeér 
“There is the key,” she said. “J hope 
you i}} 4 
Ha will find the chapel interesting 
“°URL tO repay you forthe troubleof a 
6 said, once again 
CE A wo 
“ a ad left 
60of minutes. She seldon 


Siar Z6>8, and visitors were very rare 
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indeed at the Court, and this adventure— 
for it might almost be called an adventure 
—Wwasan event in her life. She recalled 
bis face and his manner, the first so hand 
soum6, the latter 80 full of a kind of pride 
and frank brusqueness, 

Suddenly it occurred to her that he had 
been rather magisterial with her; he had 
scolded her, or almost scolded her. And 
she—had she not been rather too free with 
a perfect stranger? Atthe thought the 
color rose to her pale face, She returned 
tothe drawing room, and, in answer to 
Mrs. Lexton’s glance of interrogation, 
said — 

“It was someone to see me on—busi 
ness.’”’ She brokeol! withasmile, “Oh! 
I'd better tell you Mary! I bad lost my 
Spray, and it was found by this young 
man who brought it.”’ 

Mrs, Lexton laughed. , 

“My dear Olaire! You bad really lost 
it? How lucky to getit again—and #0 
soon! What a terrible temptation to any- 
body finding it! What was the young 
man like? What is his name?’ 


“Ob! he is-just a young man, His 
name is Gerald Wayre.”’ 

“Do you know him? 

‘*No,’’ said Claire, 

She was going Ww say, ‘I bave never 
seen bim before,’’ but remembered the 


scene in the woods, and stopped. 

“He must be very honest,” said Mrs, 
Lexton. “That ornament must be worth 
a couple of hundred dollars,”’ 

Claire flushed slightly. 

“Heis a gentleman; at 
8o.”’ 

Mrs. Lexton looked at her curiously. 

“T mean that though he was not well 
dressed—bis clothes were not new, were 
well worn—he looked and talked like a 
gentleman.” 

‘“Heis staying bere, 1 suppose ?”’ 
Mrs, Lexton. 

“Yes; in the yillage. He is #n archi- 
tect or something of the kind, and is trav- 
éling to study. 

She did not tell Mrs, Lexton that she 
had given him the key of St. Anne’s 
Chapel; for again it seemed to her that 
she had been too free with a stranger, and 
she changed the subject. 

They sat and talked for some little time, 
end then Claire insisted upon Mrs, Lex- 
ton going to bed. 

Alter the elder woman had gone, Claire 
stood by the winuow, looking Out at the 
night; and, notwithstanding the arrival of 


loast, I think 


said 





her friend, the feeling of loneliness still re- | 


Wayre’s voice. 
herself for not being able to forget him. 


JHAPTER IV. 





\ ERALD WAYRE lit bis pipe, and 
(5 walked through the garden and down 


until he 
to the 
right, he stopped before a thatched cottage 
where he lodged. 

Au old fisherman a8 round 44 4 tub, and 
as fat asa porpoise, sat On a seat against 
the cottage wall, and in a perfect bower of 
roses. He took his pipe from his mouth, 
and touched his hat to Gerald. 

‘‘Been fora stroll, sir?’”’ he said. 
graud night for a walk.” 

‘“Yes,’’ said Gerald, and he sat dowa be- 


the steep village street, 


“Tt’se 


side Captain Hawker-—-neariy ¢véery man 
in Regna was called ‘captain and, tilt 
ng 8 Da pack - 4 
SOA. 
awh 44 
‘‘Meanin’ the 
man, with a nod ‘sy oe, it t’a the 


| mained with ber. She wentto the piano | 
and touched the keys softly, but all 
through the music she heard Cerald 


And she was angry with | 


3 . i -* , in ei ao =IN 


sal 
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grandest house in these parts, and we're 
ali on us mighty proud on it”’ 
“And Jjustifiably,”’ said Gerald. 
whom does it belong ?'’ 
“To the young lady as lives there, Miss 
Sartoris,’”’ said Captain Hawker. “It did 
belong to Lord Wharton, but he left it to 


“To 


her. She's the landlady of all of us, as 
you may say, and quite like a queen 
here.”’ 

“Do you see much of her?’ asked 
Gerald. 


‘She comes down along now and again, 
sir; but not yery often, an’ mostly in the 
evenin’, She's a very kind-hearted young 
lady, but a bit proud like, as she’s reason 
to be, you may say. She ain't one of those 
ladies ax pokes their pose into cuttages 
with tracts and advice; ain't familiar in 
any way, indeed; but she’s good to the 
poor, aud ‘has always « pleasant word for 
the children.”’ 

Gerald smiled. ‘The rough plcture seemed 
to bit off the stately girl, with the clear 
oval face and dark gray eyes, quite ex- 
actly. 

“And 
alone?” be asked. 

“Yous, sir; at least she did, but I’m told 
as there is a lady come to stop with her,’’ 

“Poor girl!’ said Gerald to himself. 

The captain took his pipe out of his 
mouth, and looked at him with some sur- 
prise. 

‘¢¢Poor,’ sir, did you say; beggin’ your 
pardon? She’s as rich as Creases, simply 
rollin’ in money.” 

“Just so!’ said Gerald. ‘1 
it was 4 great responsibility.’’ 

“Ah, yes, sir,” said Captain Hawker. ‘1 
see What you mnéan—the ostate and all 
that; but Mr. Sapley looks after that; he's 
the agent as we pays our rent to, and wap 
agos the ostate.’’ 

Atthat momenta young girl came ont 
of the cottage door, a girl with # pretty 
and rather delicate face, with soft brown 
hair, and soft brown eyes, and soft, red 
lips. She was neatly dressed in a frock of 


dees she live in that big place 


meant that 


gray meérino, by 20 means badly made. 
She was Lucy Hawker, the captain's 
daughter, 


“Hasn't Mr. Wayré come back, father?” 
she asked, “His supper's ready, and spoil- 
ing.’”’ 

Gerald 
color Hew, ino 
pretty face. 

“Herel am, Miss Lucy,’ said 
“and spoiling for the supper,’ 


rose; and she started, and the 


’ 


Gerald, 


He entered thesitting room, upon which 
the outer door opened, and found a plain, 
but well cooked meal awaiting bim. There 
were fresh bherrings—Kegna is famous for 
its herrings—mutton cutlets -Doewnshire, 
in which Kegnua is situated, is famous for 
its mutton-—a junket, and strawberry 
jam. 

Lucy waited upon him, with downcast 
eyes, and # timid little smile playing about 
the corners of her lips, as if she enjoyed 
his enjoyment of the fare. Now and again 
be spoke to her. 

“If you treatime so well, Miss Lucy,” 
he said, as he helped himself to a second 
serve ot junket, ‘I sball never want to 
leave Kegna.’’ 

The girl flushed with pleasure. 

“I’m glad you’re pleased, sir,”’ she said; 
and her volce grew as soft as her hair, or 
ber eyes, or her lips. 

‘Pleased 7? Who wouldn't be? My dear 
Miss Lucy, it’s a supper fit for a prinoe, If 


you only knew what suppers | have eaten 
yA rust of dry bread in the Pyrenees, 
alfa waterime Naples, a asiies f 
a) ‘ ¥ “af 
. 
wW 
i . ww 
sir 8D6 sald 
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“Very nearly,’’ he assented, carelenaly, 
‘But in no place where the cooking is bet- 
ter done, and the attendance is more 
oharining.”’ 

The girl's face flushed a rosy-red as she 
gathered the cloth together in her hand, 
and left the room. Gerald lit his pipe, and 
leant back in his obair with indolent con- 
tent, and looked round bim. 

In one oorner of the room was an easel, 
a couple of guns, and as many fishing rods 
stood on brackets on the wall; a small pile 
of books wereupon a side table, upon 
which also, stood a box of instruments 
used by architects, 

A thick mackintosh hung on a hook be- 
hind the door; waders and fishing boots 
stood in a corne: of the room. Gerald 
looked at them all in indolent content, 
then he drew a large and rusty key from 
his pocketand looked at that, and as he 
looked at it, a vision of the pale oval face 
rose before him, and be thought of Mins 
Nartoris, the owner of Court KRegna, 

Prosentiy, ae if the contemplation of ber 
wealth had reminded him of money mat- 
tors, he took #a purse from his pocket and 
emptied its contents upon the table, There 
were five sovereigns, a few shillings and a 
few coppers, 

“All my worldly wealth,” he said to 
himself. “It will not last long, and then 
Ah, well! onough for the day is the evil 
thereof,’’ and he rose and went out to the 
rough terrace overlooking the sea and 
sinoked the pipe, which is at once peace 
and contentment to the poor in pocket 

About the same tine, Mr. Sapley sat in 
his den bending over some deeds and 
He had built for bimeaell an ugly, 
square bouse, on « plece of land just out 
side the Kegna estate, so as to) be well in 
sight of things: and he had also an office 
inthe neighboring town, * 

Mr. Sapley had a great many housee in 
the locality, and pieces and scraps of land 
all overthe place. He bad started life as 
an é6rrand boy to afirm of solicitors in 
Dowoshire, had worked himself up in the 
usual way, and had gradually absorbed 
his former employers’ business, 

Indeed, Mr. Sapley bad «a knack of ab 
sorbing things, It Is @ very useful and 
profitable knack. Ho tent money to amall 
aud struggling builders; and they got 
smaller, and ceased to struggle. Mr, Sap- 
ley absorbed them. 

Not only small builders and other trades- 
men, but people of more consequence went 
to Mr. Sapley in their difficulties, and, 
soouer Or later, they found themselves in 
his power, and Mr, Sapley picked their 
bones, 

No oné could openly accuse him of dis 
honeaty, whatever they thought. He al- 


> ways went to work in «# atrictly loga fast- 


jon, and nightly slept the sleep of the just, 
It was sald that be cared forno one but 
himeelf, bat this was not true, 

There was one other person in the world 
for whom he had an affection, and that was 
his only son, Mordaunt, It was for him 
that Mr. Sapley was hoarding up money, 
and in him that bis ambition centred. He 
had sent him to Oxford, allowed him a lib- 
6ral allowance and brovghbt himup to 
think hiuself someone of importance. 

And Mr. Sapley intended that Mordaunt 
should be someone of importance. le- 
tween the county families and a country 
solicitor a very wide gulf yawns 
meant bis son to croms gulf, meant 
him to become “‘oounty familly 


Sapley 
that 
’ himeself. 


There was only one way of achieving 
this au ition, and that was by marrying 
a > A ’ 6 A 
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As be bent over his papers— most of , 


them were headed ‘Court Kegna Katate,” 

the door opened and Mordaunt entered. 
He had washed bimeelfand brushed the 
dirt from bis clothes, but there was @ 
dark mark on his face, and, doubtiess, 


s\veral others on various parts of his body. 


“She's rather too proud and starchy for 
me. 
at me as if | were a kind of upper servant. 
I’m an Oxford man and a gentieman; and | | 
I tell you flat, I don’t like it.’’ 

Mr. Sapley shifted uneasily on bis chair. 


Ht sAtURDAY EVENING 


‘Ob! well enough,” replied Mordaunt. 


I bate that kind of thing! Shelooks 


‘Of course, of course!"’ hesaid, ‘But 


dutifully, under bis breath. 


man. 


dare lift my oyes to, You'll bea rich man, 


Mordaunt.”’ 
softly triumphant, in strange discordance 





POST. 


“] should bope so,”’ muttered Mordaunt, 
“You are an Oxford man anda gentle 
The world’s open to you; you can 
ook up boldly to things that | could never 


And the man’s voice grew 


Just think of it! Master of © 
and your father swept out G 
fice!’ 

the small room. 


can you help me?” 








—___ 


70Urt Rogny_ 
OOdchild’s 


Mordaunt rose and paced up and do 
Li) 


‘It seems impossible!” he said, “How 


Mr. Sapley gathered the Papers to 


-tempered, and : 
poli reg Ag ciel 4 with a, | you must make allowance, Mourdy. She's | with bis bard, vulture-like face, Yh pone with a sweep of his hand. 
‘Well Mordaunt, ready for supper?’ not only the owner of Court Kegna, buts | no knowing what beights you could clim “Never you mind,” he auld, Yen 
“Jt does not much matter whether | am distant relation of Lord Wharton and one | to. Why you might—— ; know all in good time. If you wens, Ul 
or pot; there’s no supper ready. This of the county families.”’ He glanced at Mordaunt, half cunningly, advice, | say, see as much of her thy 
house is shamefully mismenaged. Why “Yes; and she seems to remind you of it | balf fearfully. 7 can. Never mind her proud and ie, 
don’t you get a decent housekeeper and a | every time she speaks to you. I hate your| “What are you driving at?” asked Mor-| ways, They don’t count,” He showed ’ 
proper staff of servants, instead of that | county families! They behave them- | daunt, again under his breath. teeth. bie 
old bag, Prosser ?’’ selves as if they were gods. They crow Mr. Sapley pushed the papers from bim “You can pay her back for them 
Mr. Sapley smiled, and showed his fang- | loud enough on their own dungbills; | with bis claw-jike band, and leant back in you’re married. Go and oub her Wher. 
they’d sing a great dea! sinalier if they | his chair. ness as often as you can, Get into ~ oa 


like teeth, 
“Prosser'’s cheap, Mordaunt, The more 


servants, the more waste, Supper will be 
ready directly. Did you see Grimes ai 

“Yor,” replied Mordaunt, ‘and he says 
he can't pay.” 

“They all say that,” remarked his father. 

“He mays that the crops have been bad, 
and be bas had a deal of sickness.”’ 

“They all say thatalso, I'll be sworn 
he bas a nest egg pul away on the sly; and 
it does not matter if he bas not; there is 
enough stock to pay us. We must sell 
him up, Mordaunt.”’ 

Mordaupt nodded callously = as 
dropped into acbair and put his legs on 
another. He had been Ww a University 
and associated with gentleman, but his 
speeches and his manners were those of 
the rampant cad when he was alone with 
his father, or bis equals and inferiors, 

it is a question whether Oxford 
Oambridge do not turn out nore cads and 
snobs than any otber educational estab- 
lishments, especially of late years, and 
mow that every flourishing tradesman 
senda bis son to “oollege,’’ to make a gen- 
tleman of him, Hut bis father saw noth 
ing wrong, and looked at bim admiringly 
He considered Mordaunt’s ‘free and easy”’ 
manners quite distinguished. 

“There's some papers I wanted you to 
Kiance over,’’ he said, ‘but you seem tired. 
W hal’s that mark op your face?” he broke 
off to ask. 

Mordaunt reddened, resentfully. 

“Oh, nothing,’ he replied, sullenly, “1 
feli down. No, I don’t feel inclined to 

bother with anything In the way of bual- 
ness to night | suppose it's something 
connected with the Court estate? Ky the 
way,’ hoe went on with affected careless 
ness, bul with a sidelong glance at his 
father, ‘why don't those infernal keepers 
keopakbarpor look out over the place, | ¢ 

All sort of bounders and ragamutiios are 

treapassing on the grounds; 1 came seross | | 

one tonight and he was abusive, the | ¢ 
sooundrel! | took his name, and | was 
half aiind to give him #@ good (hrashing. | ¢ 

I shall summon bin tomorrow,’’ 

“Hettor npt,’’ sald Mr. Sapley; ‘1 
think Miss Sartoris would like it.”’ 

“] sUpPpore WO InAnage the estate, not 
ashe,’ said Mordaunt, imsolently. 

Mr. Sapley pursed his lips, 


le 


e) 
bl 


he | ri 


and 


tc 
u 
ri 
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bh 


ial 


don't 


“You, that’s true, Hut she is the iis | when he went for a ride, and touch my 
tress,’ and he showed his teeth, “IC) hat to the clients when they gave me a | 
wouldn't do to offend ber. She's very | shilling.’’ 
different to the old lord, you could do Mr. Mordaunt moved uneasily on bis 
what you liked with him, if you only | chair. 
knew how to inanage him; and | think | “And then | gota stool of one of the 


Ile grinned cunningly, ‘it's 


knew that,’’ 
not so easy with Miss Sartoris.’ 
“She looks enough,”’ 
Mordaunt, 
Mr. Sapley shook his head, 
“laoks are deceptive, with 
women, ‘The girl's got a will of her own. 
Only yosterday she wouldn't sign the 
paper to sject those Styles’; and she does 
not like the tourists and @xcursionists in- 
terfereod with, Thinks the place almost 
belongs as msuch to the public as to her, 
No; 1 don't think she Would like you to 
summon anyone for trespass,’’ 
“She must be «a fool!’ said Mordaunt, 
elegantly. 
“No, she isn't a fool,’ said bis lather, 
looking down at his papers with balf- | 
closed eyes, like «a bird of prey peering at 
the iwangled body of a victim, “Oh. 
she's nota fool; and the man who bought 
her for one would lose by the transaction, 
Women are deceptive, Mordaunt; you'd | 
Know thatif you'd had wy experience,’’ 
“She's not the frst woman I've seen, ' 
remarked Mordaunt, under his breath, 
Mr. Sapley turned bis papers over with | 
@ prececupied air, glancing covertly under 


quiet réiuark ed 


OR pecially 





ho; 


his bushy brows at his son’s sullen and 
downcast face 

‘She's a good-looking gir lon't you 
hink, Mordaunt’? 

‘ . . 

- 
" ue , 

aSK Oc) a} y 4 CASUB) I way 


were u}) 


they are godsin their own places, and 
we've got to pretend to kneel and wor- 
ship 


papers caressing|y. 


during which Mordaunt rolled himself a 


ference to 
mistress of 
high.’’ 


Mordaunt, ‘for all I care,’”’ 


be one of the county families,’”’ 
with another yawn, 
covertly. 


would follow her own fancy, She wouldn’t 
care who the man was, 80 long 4s she liked 


lips, and looked at his father with a little 
more attention, 


he asked, 


with what I bad. 


that?’’ 
tinued Mr, Saploy, looking straight before 


him, 
‘And I 


| Kegua. 


| be make out of it 


in London, They’d find their 
vel there,”’ 


“] daresay,” assented Mr. Sapley; ‘but 


them—especially when we make 
oney out of them.” He touched the 


‘There was silence for «minute or two, 

garette, without asking permission, and 

ew the smoke across his father’s face, 
“She'll be expected to make a great war- 

age,” said Mr, Sapley. 

‘‘] daresay,’’ assented Mordaunt 

“She's a very beautiful girl, with all de- 

you, Mordaunt; and she’s the 
Regna. She might aim very 





“She may aim as high as @# prince,’ said 


Mr. Sapley eyed him curiously. 

“Jt would be a very nice thing for 4 an 
»atep into,” be said, “Regna is alimost 
nique in ite way, and the inan who mar- 
6d her would be quite a personage, He'd 


‘| daresay,’ assented Mordaunt, again, 
mused Mr. 
still, 
who 


“] wonder who it will be?” 
apley, watching his son’s face 
‘Miss Sartoris is a girl 


im.’’ 


Mordaunt took the cigarette from his 


“Whatare you driving at, governor?’ 


Mr. Sapley siniled inysteriously, and 
huttled on his chair, 

“| was just thinking, Mourdy,” he said, 
‘what advantages you have gol compared 
I bogan life in quite an 
1umble way; 1 can remember sweeping 
put Gioodchild’s office—” 

Mr. Mordaunt, the Oxford 
joned resentfully. 

“What's the use of going back to all 


Inan, red- 


he asked, 


“Yos, 1 swept oul their officve,”” con- 


“There’s pothing you couldn’t attain to, 
I've madea gentieman of you; you haven’t 
swept out an office, or beld horses, You’ve 
got thecollege manner and the college 
tone, and you've got someof your poor 
mother’s good looks, It all lies within 
your grasp.” 

There wasa silence, Mordaunt had al- 
lowed his cigarette to go out, and it drop- 
ped from his fingers, as he stared at his 
father’s hawk-like face, 

“What are you driving at?” 
under his breath, 

“If | were in your place,’”’ went on Mr, 
Sapley, ignoring the question, ‘I should 
look around and seek my opportunity. 
You're young, and you’ve got, or will 
have, money. You can marry well, Here's 
Court Kegna, for instance !’’ 

Mordaunt sat bolt upright 

“Court Regna?’ be repeated with 
atuazement, 

Mr. Sapley glanced at him with acun- 
ning sinile, 

“Court Kegna,”’ be repeated. “1t’s owned 
by # young girl—unmarried, And the man 
who marries her will step into one of the 
preitiest properties in England, will be- 
come one of the county fauilies,’’ 

‘Me warry Miss Sartoris!’’ exclaimed 
Mordaunt, forgetting his Oxford grauumar, 
and sitting bolt upright 

“Why not?’ snarled Mr, Sapley, bend- 
ing forward, with his sharp eyes fixed on 
his son’s wide-open ones, ‘You are 
young, good looking, and have opportuni- 
ties of meeting her which few men have. 
If | were in your place——”’ 

Mordaunt laughed discordantly, 

‘“‘You must be mad, guv’nor’’, he said. 
‘*Miss Sartoris wouldn’t look at me, She 
regards me as a kind of servant. She 
doesn't kuow what I’m like, Shescarcely 
bows when we ineet; she wouldn’t know 
ine Outside Court Kegna,”’ 

Mr. Sapley showed his teeth, and hissed 
half-contemptuously, half-detiantly— 

“Bab! You haven’t half the pluck I 
had, Oh, I’m not blaming you, it’s the 
difference in the training. Faint heart 
never wou fair lady, Doesn’t the prospect 
allure you? To be the husband of a beau- 
tiful girl like that. To be the master of 


he said, 





wore regarding 
to hold 


if he 
used 


the past 
(ivodechild’s horse 


as 


desks, and addressed the letters and copied 
the deeds, 1 uiust have had a head on my 
shoulders even in those days, for | remem- 


bered what those deeds were about. | 
could recite some of them now. 1] worked 
my way up to confidential clerk; old 


Goodchild was an easy going fool as well 
as old, and he got to reply on me, He 
had to uiake me partner, | got the busi- 
ness into my Own hands; then 1 dissolved 
partnership, and set up for myself, Nearly 
all the business followed me, Old CGood- 
child retired on 4 few hundreds a year, and 
1 took the whole of bis practice,” 

‘What's the use of going all over all 
this?” asked Mordaunt, 


Mr. Sapley continued as if his elegant 


son had not interrupted him— 
“i's all 


the whole place, Then 
while, for 1 knew there were pickings 
Lord Wharton 
interfered with anything, and l’ve had i 
all my own way.’ 

He touched the deeds again, lovingly, 





nonsense to say that a man 
struggles hard; it all came easy to me, He- 
| fore | was five-and-twenty | was agent ti 
| three ostates, and had got the practice o 
1 got the Court 
i'd bad my eye on that for a long 


never | 


Court Kegna, one of the show places of 
|; England—the world ?” 
Mordaunt threw himself 
chair, and laughed scornfully, 
“You're dreaming, guv’nor,”’ he said, 
“She wouldn’t look at me. I'm just the 
son of her agent, and no more,”’ 
A dusky red overspread Mr, Sapley’s 
face, He looked uglier than ever, 
“You're an Oxford man, and a gentle 
man,’’ he said, “And suppose I help 
you !” 
“You help me!” exclaimed Mordaunt, 
leaning forward. 
Mr. Sapley bit his lip, as if he bad said 
too much, 
“Well, 1 might help you,” he said. 
“Who knows? Anyway, the thing is not 


back in his 





probable,’”’ 
Mr. Mordaunt 


stared at him, 


| sordid face was alive with a kind of cute 
ness, 


impossible; it is less than impossible, it is 


The 
| young man’s commonplace, and rather 


He had hitherto looked up to Miss Sar- 


fidence—that’s the way! al 

Study her likes and dislikes and 

her. Flatter her, Mordaunt! It’s the 
quickest way to a woman's heart)’ 
keep in the background as much pe 

bie. Let her think that you, and not me 
are necessary to her. She's all alone here 
and you've got the first chance, Make ths 
best use of your time, and when you're 
gota footing with her, come to me, and 
I’ll do the rest!” He looked UP at bis sop 
through eyes made into slits, and showed 
bis fangs in an encouraging smile, 
Mordaunt leant bis hand Upon the tabie 
and stared at his father almost breath. 
leasly. 

The prospect unfolded before him wa 
simply dazzling. To be husband of Ciair 
Sartoris, the master of Court Regna! Tix 
mere thought bewlidered him, 

Father and son regarded eech other in, 
pregnant silence, 

The door opened and an old woma 
thrust in her head. 

‘upper's ready !’’ she said, in a bar 
voice, 

They went intothe room which serve 
as dining and drawing room, where the 
table was spread for supper; cold mes, 
cheese, and a stony-looking pie Neitnr 
of them ate much. They were both thint. 
ing of the alluring prospect spread out b+ 
fore them. Presently Mordaunt pushed 
his plate away and rose, * 

“]’ll take a turn,’ he said, Mr, Sapley 
nodded and filled a long clay pipe, the 
long clay pipe which was always un ey 
sore to an elegant son, 

Mr. Mordaunt crossed the Kegna ground 
by a side path, and went down to the pier, 
and descermded by the stone steps to th 
beach. He was sheltered from observ 
tion from the village, and from everyibixx 
excepting the boats at sea. 

Hs lit a cigarette and smoked for a fe# 
minutes, then he whistled sharply, 4 
after afew minutes there came a sound 
like a bird, and presently a young ¢' 
tripped quickly down the steps of the pit 
and joined bim. 

It was Captain 
Lucy. 

Mordaunt Sapley went to meet her, 40’ 
put his arm round her waist, and Kise 
her. 

“\] thought you were never coming 
said. 

“And I thought the same of you,” # 
said, breathlessly. ‘‘How late you are’ 

“] have been engaged —on business,” be 
seid. “You beard my whistle?” 

“Yes,” she said, “I have been walllnt 
for it. It’s as well I didn’t hear it befor 
for 1 had to get our lodger’s supper” 

He drew her close to him, and smoothe 
the soft brown hair from her forebes! 
“Did it tiinkt 1 wasn’t coming?” bes” 
‘and was itfrightened ?” 

Shé n closer to him. “I ye 

‘ ’ ‘ . 
you ‘Woalé come,” she said, “but I a on 
stay W6Gg, Mordaunt. Father ane 
lodge are both outside the cottage * 
theytmay see us.” He kissed ber, thir’ 
his cigarette out of his mouth to do 80. 


Hawker’s daughter, 


1” be 





toris as a sort of queen, 


that of an empress, 


) 
f 


) | circle of the county families! 
It took his breath away. He leant for 
t 

upon his face showing plainly, bis smal 


eyes alight with the light reflected fron 


He had admired 
her beauty, but as a subject might admire 
She had seemed 
something far and away beyond his reach. 
And now to be told that he might become 
| her husband, might become the master of 
Court Regna, might enter the charmed 


| Ward, tue bruise Gerald Wayre had made 


head on his shoulder, her ey 
his face, 


abt 
“What a lovely night, Mordaunh ® 


| 

€ 

| murmured, “Have you—have you spos 

| to your father yet?” a! 
He shifted uneasily, vut omni eo 


Lucy,” os 
What are J” 
hiver bad ™ 


agingly. ‘Not yet, 
“There's plenty of time. 
shuddering at?’ for a 8 
through her. 

| ‘Speak to him at once, dear 
, | “Tell him—oh, tell bim !”’ 


7” abe so 
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out, that be will see, (bat semeone will see 


s—our lodger!”’ 
y “Who is your lodger?” asked Mor- 


ar she replied. “A Mr. 
Gerald Wayre!” 

Mordaunt started. 
know!’ he said. 

“Not till you bave spoken to your fath- 
er,” she agreed cheerfully. “Ob, Mor- 
daunt, I am afraid of what he will say! 
Do you think he will be very angry?’ 

Mr. Mordaunt kissed her hair, and flung 
the end of bis cigarette into a pool left by 


the tide. = 
“You've not said anything to anyone? 


he asked. 

“Pye not told anyone!’’ she breathed, 
drawing herself away from him. 

“That's right,” be said, ‘don’t say any- 
thing to anyone—but of course you would 
not. It will allcome right directly. I'll 
speak to my father——”’ 

“And—and we shall be married!"’ she 
murmured, biding ber face on bis breast. 

“Yes, of course we shall be married,” 
he assented, fumbling for bis tobacco and 


cigarette paper. 


“They must not 





CHAPTER V. 


hillto 8t. Anne’s Chapel. It wasa 

lovely morning; the sky was bright, 
and the sea was biue, and a breeze coming 
direct from Labrador made the trees round 
the Court musical. 

Gerald had his sketck book in his pocket, 
and his pipein his mouth, and, baving 
had a good breakfast, and being young 
and strong, and of a cheerfui spirit, was in 
the best of humors. 

The path up to the ruin wound in zigzag 
fashion until it came toa little lawn-like 
space in frontof the old iron gate, which 
admitted tothe second enclosure of the 
chapel itself, Gerald pulled out hia key 
to unlock the gate, when be saw that it 
was heavily padlocked, and that his key 
was Useless, 

The ruin looked tempting, and Gerald 
was rather disappointed. He walked round 
the railings; but they were all in good 
condition and not climbable, and, with a 
shrug of the shoulders, he sat down on a 
little mound, and proceeded to sketch that 
side of the chapel which presented itself 
of him. 

While he was at work, he was asking 
himself what he should do with the key. 
Should be send it back by one of the fisher 
boys, or should he walk up to the Court 
with it himself? 

It he did the latter, perbaps Miss Sar. 
toris would think him intrusive, would 
think he wanted to force bis acquaintance 
upon ber, because he had been fortunate 
enough to find ber diamond ornament, 

“No, | had better send it back,” he said 
to himself. ‘The less you have to do with 
dames of high degree the better, my dear 
fellow. You’ll send the key back with a 
polite expression of thanks, and, in the 
language of the Classics, take your hook,”’ 

As he arcived at this decision, he heard 
a peculiar noise down the biil behind him, 
and, listening, found presertly that it was 
an approaching horse. He craned his bead 
to look, and saw a lady riding up auarrow 
track, 

It was a very narrow track, and not al- 
together a safe one; but the rider appeared 
quite at ber ease, and sat ber horse as if 
she were cantering on a leve! road. Gerald 
was himself a good rider, and he watched 
her with critical admiration, which 
changed to surprise as he saw that it was 
M iss Sartoris, 

She looked more beautiful in the young 
ian’s eyes in ber well-fitting riding habit 


1% E next morning Gerald climbed the 


éven than she had done in her evening } 


dress of the night before; indeed, sabe was 
Krace personi‘ied as she sat lightly and 
firmly in her saddle, seeming part of the 
beautiful horse she rode. 


THE SATURDAY 


is padlocked as well as looked, and | can’t 
get in.” 
She looked at the gate with, it seemed to 
Gerald, a touch of annoyance. 
“I did not know there wasa padiock,” 


sbesaid. ‘I do not know who has put it 
there—except it was Mr. Sapley. The ordi- 
nary look was sufficient, And can you not 
elimb over?” 

Gerald looked at the spear-headed rail- 
ings. 

“Well, 1 could,” he said, “but! have 
not too many clothes, and these would run 
some risk,’’ 

“Is there no way of getting in?” she 
asked. 

“Only by unlocking the padlock, or 
breaking it,’’ he said. 

‘Please break it,” she said 

There wasa faint tone of command in 
her voice, asif she were still rather an- 
noyed. 

“Ob, it doesn’t matter,” he said, ‘thank 
you. Iam making a sketch of this south 
side.”’ 

“Do you mean you have nothing here 
to break it with?’ she asked. 

“Ob, no!” he responded, glancing at a 
piece of rock. 

“Then, will you break it, please ?’’ 

There was still more of command in her 
voice, and, without another word, he took 
up @ piece of rock, and with a blow or two 
shattered the padlock. 

“Thank you,’ she said. 
in now when you pigase.”’ 

“IT will finish this sketch first.’’ Then, 
with a dread that she was going, and with 
adesire to keep her, ‘What a beautiful 
morning. Thatis a beautiful horse you 
are riding, Miss Sartoris.”’ 

She drew her gauntleted hand along the 
horse’s glossy neck. 

“She is a very good horse,” she said. 

“Anda cleverone, She came up that 
steep track splendidly. Itis rather a dan- 
serous ride.” 

“Sue is used to it, and I am used to her,” 
said Claire, 

“So 1 saw,’’ be remarked. “There are 
very few ladies who would care to come 
up that break neck place even on foot.” 

Claire looked over her shoulder at the 
giddy track. 

“[ have never noticed that there was 
any danger,”’ she said. 

She leaned a little forward, in #80 grace- 
ful an attitude that asudden temptation 
assailed Gerald. He left the chapel, and 
began to makea rapid sketch of her on 
one side of his paper. 

‘Do you paint in oils?” asked Claire, 

‘Sometimes,’’ said Gerald, seizing the 
excuse to lopk at her. 

“You are an artist as well as an archi- 
tect, then ?”’ she said. 

“Did I say 1 was an architect? Well, I 
suppose lam. I’ve been s0 many things.”’ 
Claire looked down at him with a veiled 
curiosity. She saw, now, in the full morn- 
ing light, how handsome he was, There 
was something in bis face more interesting 
than regularity of features. 

* You’ve been so many things?’ she re- 
peated. 

He nodded, 

‘‘Yes;l am what the world calls an ad- 
venturer, Miss Sartoris,” 

‘What is that?’ asked Claire. 

“Well, in the old days, it meant a sol- 
dier of fortune, a man who sold his sword 
to the bighest bidder, one who went a-sail- 


“You oan go 


EVENING POST. 


Claire leant her elbow upon her horse's 
neck, and looked at him. 

“What are—tailings 7’ she inquired, 
with a kind of reluctant curiosity. 

“Tailings ave, 80 to speak, the dregs of 
the ore that fall at the bottom of the stamp- 
ing machine, the macbine that stamps out 
the precious metal from the rock. There 
still remains some of the silver in these 
tailings, and they haveto be washed to 
separate the metal from them. It is a mad- 
dening, a soul-destroying occupation. | 
threw it upand went cattle driving; so 
that you may call me a cowboy.” 

“And did you like that better ?” asked 
Claire, 

“Very much,” he said, beginning to 
sketch in rapidly the body of the horse. 
“It ja the most delightful of all lives, 
spent in the open air, mostly in solitade, 
with the best of horses to ride, and Nature 
an open book before you. That was life.” 

“Why did you leave it?’ she asked. 
Then bit her lips, angry with herself for 
putting the question, She drew herself up, 
with a sudden resolve and hauteur, which 
he had noticed on the previous night 
But he was absorbed in his stealthy work, 
and did not notice her expression now. 

“Because of a little quarrel with my 
employer,’ he said, quite frankly. “He 
tried to rob me of my wages— wages 
earned by the sweat of my brow, and very 
often at the risk of my neck. We settled it 
in the usual way.’ 

She did not ask how this time, but in- 
quiry looked from her lovely eyes, and 
spoke from her mute lips, 

“Every little dispute over therein set 
tled by the revolver,’’ he said. 

“It is more expeditious than the law, 
and cheaper. Ile fired at me and missed 
me. I then ‘covered’ him, as they call it, 
and made him count out the money on a 
stone half-way between us So we parted. 
Then | went back to a place called 
Ariona. They wanted to build a jail there 
—they always wanta jail directly a town 
grows prosperous; it is an outward and 
visible sign of civilization, There was no 
one who knew how to draw a plan out, 
and as I knew no less than the others, | 
offered. So I built the jail at Ariona—and 
the mayor thereof was the first prisoner, 
Embezzied the town funds, 1 architected 
several jails, churches, and other public 
bulidings for other places, That's why | 
am an architect—but | am afraid I am 
boring you.”” He had nearly finished the 
horse, 

“No! she said, That was all. 

‘| bad made some money, and 1 put it 
intoa mine. I might as well have put it 
into the gutter. Then I started life again 
with one sult of clothes, and two dollars, 
The president of the mine, who had made 
a large fortune out of the saine enterprises, 
said he was very sorry for me, and know- 
ing that | was a bit of an artist, said that | 
might paint his wife’s portrait.” 

He looked up with a smile, and though 
Claire endeavored to look coldly neutral, 
the sinile was reficoted in her eyes. 

“The lady was fat, fair, and forty, I! 
made her slim, a beautiful bionde, and 
five-and-twenty. She said it was life-like, 
quite lifelike. Her friends said—well, | 
don’t know what they did say, but they 
all wanted their portraits painted by the 
same truthful hand. I became the fash- 
jonable painter of Gip's Sling. So that’s 
why you can call me an artist, if you wish 





ing in search of new lands, or somebody 
else’s ship and treasure; it ineant all sorts 
of romantic things. Nowadays it means a 
kind of vagabond, a ne’er-do well, who 
gets his living in odd ways, and is always 
regarded as a kind of disreputable charac- 
ter whom it is best to avoid.” 

“You are not very charitable to your- 
self,’’ said Claire. 
She spoke almost coldly, to conceal her 
increased interest. 
He laughed a short and not unmusical 
laugh. 
“You asked me, and | told you the 





“You have plenty of pluck, my lady!’ 
Said Gerald, to bimself, as she left the nar- 
row track, and came at a canter up the | 
steep hill, a slip on which would have pre- 
Cipitated her into the depth below. 


trutb,’’ be said. 

“I bave been an acventurer—that is, 
vagabond —ever since | can remember, (If | 
1 can only keep her sitting still another 
ten minutes, I shall have got her!) Atthe 








Fronting the chapel, she pulled up, and 
sat looking thoughtfully before ber. The 
exercise, perhaps the danger, bad be- 
stowed a tinge of color on the clear ivory | 
of her face; her eyes were glowing ratber 
than sparkling. 

And Gerald sat and watched her, ab- 
sorbed in her beauty, while one could 
Count twenty; then, remembering his 
ianneérs, he rose and raised his hat. 


6did op 


(start; but turned her head 
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t yet,” he said, ‘“The fact is, the gate 


early age of fifteen, | ran away Ww sea, and 
worked my passage oul to America ina 
sailing ship. So you may say that lama | 
sailor. Oat in America | worked my way | 
—by breaking stones, chopping wood, and 


similar intellectual occupations—to the 
mines, 1 worked in the mines for two 
years.”’ 

“Bo that you area miner,’’ said Claire, 
absently 
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to flatter me’’ He was bestowing a fuw 
loving touches to the folds of her habit. 

“| might have been at Gip’s Sling now, 
painting ladies, but—well, even the por- 
trait painter has a conscience, Mine grew 
restive. I fied, leaving @ portrait half 
tinished, and took tothe wildsaygain. I 
hunted with the Indians for over a year, 
learnt their language, slept in their wig- 
waws, and got much store of furand hide. 
I was calied “The White Hunter,’ because 
I was rather ready with my Winchester, 
and had become so like an Indian that on 
several occasions my fellow~ whites, who 
chanced to meet mé, travelers and traders, 
took me for the nobie red man, and talked 
Indian, or made signs,” 

[TO BK OUNTINUKD. | 
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WHEN KUANG Hsu Kives.—The sledge 
in which the Chinese emperor drives out 
is « masterpiece of carving, decoration, 
painting and the goldamith’s art. The box 
is ornamented with exquisite Chinese 
carvings; On the top is # golden ball, the 
emperor's symbol, and the four corners 
are occupied by dragons holding in their 
mouths yellow silk knots. 

The panels are varnished in old Chinese 
red, and all the ornamentsare of gold of 





Bric-a-Brac. 


Tus Tomato.—“Loveappie,” the early 
name of the tomato, isa translation of a 
designation which once conveyed a misap- 
prehension as to the Italian name of the 
vogetabie, The Italians received the to- 
mato from Morocco, and called it pomo 
di Mori, “apple of the Moora” The 
Frenob, deceived by the sound, translated 
it pomme d’amour, and the English trans- 
lation from the French spread the original 
error. 

Man Must Star In.—A very curious 
custom in Seoul, the capital of Corea, in 
the law which makes it obligatory for 
every man to retire to hls home when the 
huge bronse bell of the city has pre- 
claimed it to be the hour of sunset and 
the hour closing the gates. No man is al- 
lowed in the streets after that hour under 
pain of flogging; but the women are al- 
lowed to go about and visit their friends, 


INTOXIVUATED Oxan,—Formerly it was 
sald that although animals ofteu over-eat 
themeelves, yet they never drink to ex 
cess; but now this has been proved to be 
false, A short time since some oxen were 
found lying in the road, unable to rise. A 
veterinary surgeon was fetched, and he 
pronounced the animals to be quite tipsy ! 
The oxen had found a large tub of new 
beer in the brewery yard where they had 
been last employed, and had drunk an 
immense quantity of the liquid, 


As To PraRmia.—The beauty and value 
of pearls depend on their color, form, tex 
ture (skin), transparency (water), and 
lustre. A pearl to be perfect must possess 
the following qualifications: It must be 
perteo ly round or drop shaped, and have 
a perfectiy pure white color, mus‘ be 
slightly transparent, free from specks, 
spots, or blemisbes, and must possess the 
peculiar lustre characteristic of a gem 
Round pearls above the weight of 80 
grains are #0 rare that they command ox 
ceptional prices, depending on the cir- 
cumstances of the sale to bring almost any 
figure, 


Nasa —in the Kussian Army there ins 
one particular regiment of Infantry of the 
Guards formed by Emperor Paul the nen 
of whioh are recruited not #0 much with 
regard to their height or color of their hair 
and complexions as to the shape of their 
noses, Emperor Paul had a typical Kal- 
inuck nose of the most excruciatingly up 
lifted pattern, and sinoe then, out of com- 
pliment to him, all the officers and men of 
this particular regiment bave noses of the 
vane shape, the sight of which they pres- 
ent on parade being somewhat atartling. 


THe Tattorns or Too.sy STraast. - 
Three tailors of Tooley Street, in South- 
wark, London, onov stimmoned a public 
meeting for the purpose of petitioning 
Parliament to remedy certain wrongs. In 
spite of the fact that the meeting was at 
tended only by their three selves, the 
tallors began their petition to the House of 
Oommons with the words: ‘We, the peo- 
ple of England,"’ eto. Not one would 
guess that the Tooley Street thus im- 
mortalized is a corruption of St. Olave’s 
Street, the parish church of St. Olave, or 
Olaf, being situated in this thorough- 
fare, 

Distinaquisugp Mes or Low.y BistTH. 
Euripedes was the son of a fruiterer, 
Virgil of a baker, Horace of a freed slave, 
Sixtus the Fifth of aswine herd, Fletcher 
of a chandler, Massillon of a turner, 
Tameriane of a shep»erd, Greinault of a 
journeyman baker, Kollin of a herdainan, 
Moliere of an upholsterer, J. J. Rousseau 
of a watchmaker, Sir Samuel Romilly of 
a goldsmith, Ben Jobnson of a mason, 
Shakespeare of a butoher, Sir Tho uas 
lawrence of a oustom-house officer, Col- 
lina of @ hatter, (iray of a notary, Beattie 
of a tarmer, Sir Edward Sugden of a 
barber, Thomas Moore of a grocer ani 
Kembrandt of a miller. 

AT THA PResKNT Day.—The ancient 
city of Jerusalem, which bas figured so 
largely in scriptural bistory, is seldoin 
conasidere i in secular affairs. Yot it hasa 
considerable commerce, milling being 
among its prominent industries, From 
the 1844 report of the Austro Hungarcianu 
consul at Jerusalem it appeara that Palos 
tine is quite a miiling section, and tha’ 
Jerusalow alone bas five steam miils. In 
1804 these milla msde 24 000 to 60,000 sacks 





very fine finish. The inside of the box is 
upbolatered with heavy yellow aiik. In | 
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CHANGES, 
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Yours ago, «later 
We stood and watched the sunsline 
Through alder branchos on the river 

W hose softiy murmuring low 
Made music round our house for eve! 


yours ago 
quiver 


Fatr were the wild anemones 
Awongst the grass and mosses “row ing, 
Waved by the breezes gently blowing, 

Which ever bent thelr starry cyos 


To watch the peaceful river flow! 


Yours have flown, sister, yoars Lave own, 
And now no more the viders quiver; 
Through other meadows flows the river 
The white anemones are gone, 
And thou art latd at re#t for ever 

My littio world liad audly ¢ hanyed 
The brook and path eft no traces 
Canal and ratiway tn thet pinces 

My only love by death estranged— 
I wigh for “old fmrotitar faeens, 


—_———— ~<a - 
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CHAPTER XXXIV.—(COoNTINUERD ) 
WOR the next few hours Thir waa as if 
|: in «# dream. She knew she waa be 
baving herself tolerably well, be 


cause nobody looked at her oddly or made 
apy remarks; but in reality, all through 
the pretty ceremonial and wodding-break- 
fast, she was in such a whirl of pain and 
sorrow that it seemed to her #hoe must be 
living a dual existence, 

There were two Thirza Brights—the via- 
ible and the invisible—thinking and liv- 
ing side by side, The visible was A 
gay animated little person, tal kod 
and laughed and contributed with the 
greatest good-will her fair share to the 
brightness and merriment of the occasion; 
and the invisible one was a@ stricken little | 
mortal, cowering with heart 
crushed apirit behind the gaiety and mer 
riment of the other, repeating to herself 
over and over again 

“itis all overand finished! I was shout- 


one 
who 


aching and 


me like « flash of lightning. 
Tryan I bad been hoping that now you 
might be persuaced to pocket that mighty 
pride of yours and—stay.” 

“But why?” he asked, with a sudden 
barshness in his voice, as if he resented 
the suggestion, ‘What earthly good should 
ldo by staying? What inthe name of 
wonder cap a manin my upfortanate posi- 
tion do herein England? Yonder, 1 may 
make a start of some kind; but here now, 
what excuse have I for living? There is 
not a creature in the world who needs me; 
Iam the most useless wretch in the unl- 
verse! And yetl must find occupation 
solmmebow,”’ 

“If you are only going away because 
you think nobody needa you here, Tryan, 
don’t go! I need you, dear, as much as 
ever | did; life won't be much of # bargain 
without you!’ 

Hie laughed harshly; and she was 60 as- 
tonished that she stopped to look at him, 
Although be did not look at her, be seemed 
to feel the rebuke. 

“| beg your pardon,” he said, in alow 
tone; “I’m very sorry if I hurt 
your feelings! You see, 1 was wondering 
what sortof a bargain life without you 
would be to But better be without 
you altogetber than—— Oh, women don’t 
these things!” he broke off 


enamine on 


shamed 


Ino, 


understand 
luipaliontly. 

“T don’t suppose you meant to be selfish 
or cruel, iittie friend; but you could not 
Wish wie a harder lot than to keep ime near 
you in 1 whall 
able wo wish you happiness far better from 


promontl ClrcuUlLUstances, Le 
s distance,’ 

And the:, before she had time to pro- 
lost, he bud called Teddy; and, Teddy and 
Miss Milier coming up, further expiana- 
tion Was iin possible, 


But she deterinined to speak ister on, 
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the name of the street she was quite sure, 
because ber mother’s doctor in New York 
had bad the same name; but she was 
rather doubtful about the number. 

It did not really matter much, If there | t 
were ninety houses, she would try 
every one of thew before she would give 
in. Were Tryan and she to lose their lite- 
long bappiness because she had found out | | 
the mistake he had made just an hour too 
late to set it straight? Never, never! 

When she and her aunts had arrived 
home a few minutes before midnight— 
Muriel’s wedding-dance had of necessity 
been a “Cinderella,” since the exigencics 
of Captain Miller’s leave bad necessitated 
the wedding taking place on a Saturday— 
Thir had searched the room in an easy 
careless fasion until sbe had found the 
siwall local time-table and slipped it into 
her pocket. 

Once safely in her bed room, she found 
out that, if she wanted to get to Hull be- 
fore one o’clock on Sunday, she must 
leave Quilter’s Common station ala quar- 
ter-past eight. Not that that presented 
much difliculty to her, for, she baving 
once made up her mind on the main 
point, everything else seemed by com- 
parison of the slightest 1m portance. 

Even when she rose at six o’clock and 
found that the sky was lowering and that 
the rain was coming down steadily, it 
never caused ber a troubled thought. In 
her present mood she would have waded 
knee-deep through mud to Tryan. 

She was rather giad that it rained, she 
told herself, being in that state of mind 
which sees only good in everything; she 
would be more likely to escape attention 
on her way to the station in her macintosh 
with her umbrella up. 

Asshe went dowustairs, she slipped a 
note under the door of “Aunt Polly’s” 





to understand whore 
bitch was quite clearly, but 
enough to Know that it was a 
tion of which ws 
tween thou, 

tie Kept 


‘ 
Inalnaer 


now the 


clearly 


She began 
not 


BOTLIG KOrl coming e- 


away from her during the re- 
the afternoon, never giving 
her “chance to come near him; but she 
did not So long a8 he still 
loved her, the rest would come rippsht some. 
“Jt should right,’’ she 
Clared resolutely, with # quick Compres- 


of 


jose heart 


how. Come de- 





ing before | was out of the wood !”’ 

Hut) later in the day her 
changed—only because she caught Pryan 
watohing her; a8 she stood with 
upon Major Darneconibe's arm, giving bim 
some gleeful directions about taking care 
of Aunt Carry, and bringing her back 
fresh and bright for the dance in the even- 
ing. 

Tryan could not look like that if be baa 
left of! caring fer her, she told herself, 
with a throb of gladness, Then, if he had 
not left off caring for her, why was he go 
ing away from her now, when overything 
wars beoyinning to promise so brightly 


on mood 


her hand 


for 


them? 
The young people had the afternoon 
protly much Ww themeselyos, the elders 


having retired to prepare for the evening's 
exertions, 

Thir, Jean, and Miss Miller were waik 
ing up and down the raised terrace by the 
tonnis-court, enjoying the sunshine and 
the breeze, when Toddy and Tryan came 
round the corner of the and Jé 
cried out to them to come and join them 

Teddy entertained while 
Tryan remained with Jean and Thir. Fo: 
afew wilnutes Thir listened silence to 
Jean's aflectionate prophecies of good luck 
for her old friend, Then Thir suddenly 
became aware that Joan had called 
away by an anxious looking servant, and 
that she was alone with Tryan, 

The first thing was couscious of 
when she found they were alone was a 
ridiculous sense of constraint 

“What is the matter with us, Tryan?’ 
she asked softly. “There is something 
wrong Somewhere; is it my fault or yours? 
I have been counting so much on seeing 
you to-day, and now somehow tt is a dis 
appolntinent.” 

“A disappointment?” he smiil 
ing down at her very kindly; and she saw 


houne; man 


the stranyer, 


in 


been 


she 


echoed, 


the smile, but she knew what « weary 
heart ache lurked behind it 

“I’m weorry for that! | should have 
liked your last memory me to bea 
pleasantone, | suppose it is my fault—it 
le Certainly pot yours; the very sight of 


you is enough to set the birds singing! 
You look like embodied sunshine in that 
gown priuurom n't y l ‘ 
a 
lal ‘ 
“ \ 


sion of her sweet wilful lips, 

When the people began lo assemble for 
the dance, she Kept a close watch on the 
and, when the first two dances were 
over and still Tryan did 
asked Teddy wheres be was. 

“Oh, he left while you girls were drexs- 
ing!’ Teddy explained. “I tried all I 
knew to persuade him to stay; bul he said 
he would be like wa ske6leton at the feast. 
And he awfully down, 
poor old letlow !’ 

Phir 
tion of 
she turned, her glance fell upon Captain 
Thorn, and # mad idea darted through her 
mind, 

“Hiow elegantly got-up these military 
look in 


door: 


not come, she 


realiy did seem 
turned away, with a sudden senka- 
hopelessness al her heart; but, as 


men always 
said, vyeing Captain Thorn’s snowy shirt- 
front with « frown apparently of disfavor, 


but im toality only of keen inquiry, “I 


wonder now if Captain Thorn has changed 


his shirt slnoe the morning ?’’ 


Teddy lookea amazed for the moment, | 
and then burst out laughing at the oddity | 


of the remark, 


“By-the bye Chir,’ he said, as 


turned towards # seat, “Tryan left a spe- | 
Clal message for you; and, though I could 
promised to 
‘Ask her to forget 
this after- 
noon,’ he said; ‘and teil her that nobody 


not wake head or tail of it, I 
deliver it, of course, 


j my abominable tt of temper 


evening dress !’’ she 


she 


LDISOONCOp- | 


bedroom, explaining that she had gone to 
Hull to church, and would be back in 
time for the Sunday two o’clock dinner, 
Assoou a8 she had passed the doctor’s 
the sun peeped, wan and pale, 
through the gray canopy overhead; and 
she put down her umbrella and walked 
aiong with head erect, sniffing the exqul- 
siteair of the morning and feeling as if 
she would like to shout for very gladness. 


house 


Near by the station she came upon a tuft 
of primroses growing on the topof the 
bank. She would pluck them for Tryan. 
If she could only have given them to hiuw 
a8 they were—each small white lipped 
chalice filed with a quivering raindrop ! 

It was raining again by the time she 
reached Hull, and she was glad to bail a 
cab and #0 escape the mud of the streets; 
but she bad to face it when they reached 


Whitmore Terrace aud she beyvan her 
search, 
She would try numbers seventeen and 


nineteen first, because those numbers were 
running in her head so persistently that 
she could not help hoping there was some 
reason for their doing so. 








Wishes her more happiness in her future 


lifethan ldo! 


Sounds almost like a mes- 


SHRO OL Marringe® congratulations, doesn't 


it? 

trouble, Thir? 

this afternoon, | 
Wore straightening themselves,’”’ 

“Not yot,’’ she answered, with a 

| “but 


together 


Tell her that | love you as a son. 
dainty for 
And now,” 


she’s just too swest and 


thing, Teddy! ashe 


herself, as Teddy went off, nothing loath, 


“to tind out if Captain Thorn has made 
that change in his attire since the mworn- 
ing !"’ 


Weren't you able to smooth away the 
When | saw you talking 
hoped things 


sigh; | 
they may do #80 even now, Teddy 
Go, dear boy; Miss Miller has been watch- 
lug us quite jealously for ever so long! 
I think 
any- 
added to 


Number seventesn proved wrong; but, 
when the door of number nineteen was 
opened, the drst thing that caught her eye 
was Tryan’s Irish frieze overcoat, bang- 
ing agalust (he wall of the Little ball. 

“Is your mistress at home?’ she asked 
of the smail servant whocame to the door, 
| “I believe your lodyer is leaving you wo- 
day; and | am in searcit of apartments.” 

‘‘Missis don’t take no ladies,” said the 
girl, looking at Thir’s waterproofs wiih a 
| disparaging air, 

} “Oh, Dut it is for miny brother !”” 


replied 
Thir sweetly. ‘Will you be su 6xceedingly 
polite and good-natured as to ask your 
mistress to come to we? Tam in no hurry; 
I will wait bere until she can see me,” 
And she moved boldly forward and seated 
herse!li with her back against the dear old 
coat. If the girl had not been there, she 
would have laid her cheek against it and 
crushed it. 


was your 
wise 7’’ 


bie thing! 
gentleman I’ve got inthe rooms now. 
young Mr. Cambray—one of the nicest 
lodgers l’veever had in my life Mine j 
And such a heap of trouble, too, as he’s 
gone through since he’s been with me! 
My heart has fair ached for him, often ang 
ofteu, when I’ve gone in with his tea ang 
seen him sitting bv the fire, with ap 
empty pipe in his mouth, and gone in to 
fetch the tray out again an hour after, and 
fouud him still there, empty pipe and all, 
And him always so much the real gentile 
man oo! 
miss !’’ 


friend wanting the rooma, 


“O, quite soon !’ answered Thir, feeling 


herself tc be a terrible hypocrite, “Do you 


hink i could get a peep at them this 


worning ? I’ve come some distance—from 
Quilter’s Common; and I want to—" 


*Quilter’s Common!” 


ejaculated 
andlady. ag 


‘Well, if that ain’ta remarks 
Why, I expect you know the 


I'll be bound you know him, 


“Ot course I do!” replied Thir promptly, 


“But I thought—I thought he was going 
abroad ?” 


‘So be is, miss—this very day; in fact, 


all his heavy luggage has been gone since 


Wednesday. The rooms are in a regular 
uproar, miss; but you’d make allowance 
for that. He’ll let you see ’em fast enough; 
he’s never one to wake a fuss about trifies, 
T’li go up and see if he’s tinished his 
breakfast. You come along, and wait out 
side the door while 1 see, Maybe he'll be 
giad to have a friend to wish him good 
luck just as he’s starting, miss!” 
“Maybe!” exclaimed Thir,. 

Sbhe was a little dismayed to find how 
fast her heart was beating as she followed 
the good-natured woman up the dimly- 
lighted staircase; but it beat faster pres- 
ently when she heard Tryan’s voice inside 
the room giving a pleasant assent to the 
landlady’s request, 

“The lady must excuse the litter, you 
know, Mrs, Weston,’’ be said; and through 
the crack of the door she saw him push 
bis chair back from the table and walk 
over to the window, 

“Come in, miss!’ cried Mrs, Weston; 
and as Thir entered the room Tryan 
turned towards her with # courteous bow, 
aud stopped half way with a gasp, looking 
at her ia profound astonishment, 

“Quite a toincidence, isn’t it?” she cried, 
with a show of vivacity, laughing gaily 
across the table at him, even while her 
cheeks flushed aad paled and her tips 
twitched unsteadily, 

“I’ve come to look at your rooms for wy 
—brother. You bave not met bim yet, | 
think; and now Lam afraid you will miss 
him. How are you this morning? Are 
you too surprised to shake hands?” 

Thus reminded, he came forward W- 
wards her, and went through the usual 
formalities, though in a dazed perfunctory 
manner. 

“Do you know, Mr. Cambray, when | 
heard 1 uad by chance stumbled on your 
place of abode, I was that glad I could 
have sung for joy, because I am so awfully 
hungry! You see, 1 bad to leave home 
without any breakfast, and | wondered 1! 
you would ask me to heip you to finish up 
your eggs and bacon.” 

Mrs. Weston, busy clearing the break- 
fast. table, stopped suddenly. 

“1711 get you some fresh on6s cooked in 
tive minutes, sir,” she said. ‘These ain't 
tit to offer to anybody.’”’ And, when Tryst 
had accepted ine offer with a simple 
“Thank yous” the worthy woman went 
from the room without making a single 
remark, 

Once outside, she stood still for 4 min- 
ute to recover her self-possession, and 
then went down to tell the story w the 
unauiable ’ Liza, 

“IUsa lovers’ quarrel, you mark my 
words!”’ she said. “If you could nave 
seen the look on his face when she walked 





Th girl looked at her sourly, but shut 
the door without further demur, then 
| shullled along the fusty passage and disap- 
peared into the depths at the end, mutter- 
| 1Ug Sone Incivility as she went. 


in at the door—play-acting 1s 4 fool ” it! 
And fancy the daring of her—coming here 
to make it up the very day he meant to be 
of? Tbat’s what’s been the matter with 
him all these months, ’Liza; and we never 





| “Poor Tryan !” murmured Thir, as she 
looked after the tousied grumbling hand- 
maiden. 
But she was careful to .be very amiable 
| to the lady of the house when that person- 
age appeared, bringing with her an odor 


interrupted meal. 


“Tm afraid 1 have disturbed you at 
bréakfast,’’ said Thir apologatica) y; “but 
6 fact is I am in rather a! irry I guy 

se the serval r 
4 
. i i 
ore I Dar V her 


of Yarmouth bloaters, which suggested an | 


to reco’nize the symptoms! Well, I do 
hope they’ll settle it all right between 6% 
for she’s gota happy cheerful heart, if 2 
sweet smile means anything; and | - 
know as a woman can take ber husband & 
better fortune than a blithe spirit, let wad 
be never so rich! No, my dear, W® won't 
ovok the eggs and bacon fora few mil 
utes. We'll give ’em a chance, ’ Liza; and, 
if we're a bit late with our dinner, I'l) } 
rself, You 5s 


e tthe 4 
BES € * 4 or 0! A vil od 


De)} 


1 with the dishes my 


ween the tw y ng peo] 
pa 
band 


ryan LOOK IDNg y 
Was standing with one reating ‘ 
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the table, while he fidgeted uneasily with 
the end of his moustache with the other. 
His blue eyes, looking dark with pain, 
were fixed upon ber face with a mistrust- 
ful expression, a4 If he hardly knew from 
which side to expect the attack. 

As for Thir, she sat still, with downcast 
eves, where he had seated her, in the 
chair behind the tea pot at the head of the 
Now that she had carried the posi 
tion, she was siezed with a wild desire to 
laugh; and yetshe knew ahe might en- 
danger everything by a false start, so she 
repressed the inclination and sat quietly 
waiting for him to begin. 

“Why have you come here, Thir?”’ he 
asked, with stern dignity. 

“You forgot to bid me ‘Good-bye,’ Tryan; 
[came to make good your lack of man- 
ners.”’ 

“] thought you would have understood. 
| wanted tospare us both a little pain. 
There was no thought of offence in my 
mind. I sent you @ message—”’ 

“Oh, yes—I got the message! And that 
was another reason for my coming—I 
wanted to know what it meant.” 

“You wanted to be wilful, I think,’’ he 
said, with a weary smile, ‘You were al- 
ways self-willed, Thir, though not often in 
a selfish way.”’ 

“Does that mean that I am selfish to- 
day ?”’ she asked, raising her tear-dimmed 
eyes to hia But he looked away and 
laughed, and evaded the question. 

“Now you are here, you will have to 
stay an houror two. There is no train 
back until after service time. Do your 
aunta know where you are ?”’ 

“Near enough not to fret about it,’’ she 
answered, 

“Are you wet?’ he inquired, seeming 
to find comfort in these commonplace re- 
“Let me put your cloak behind 
the door.”? She rose obediently and al- 
lowed him to divest her of her mackin- 
tosh, ‘You see my landlady allows me a 
peg in the sitting room for my smoke- 
jacket.” 

“Itis exceedingly kind of her!’ ob- 
served Thir, imitating bis smooth polite 
manner, though her lips were still tremu- 
lous with the desire to laugh. “If you 
were my lodger, I don’t think I should be 
ao indulgent. I don’t think 1 should make 
a good landlady !’’ 

“] don’t think you would !”’ 

A smile flashed across his face at the 
idea, but it was gone again instantly. 

“No—I should want to tyrannise over 
my lodgers too much; and of course, being 
free to come and go as they liked, they 
would—go; and 1 should be left with an 
empty house and no means of paying my 
rent!’’ 

He carried her cloak over to the door; 
and she went to the old-fashioned chim- 
ney-glass, stood on tip-toe, and with deft 
fingers loosened out the damp hair rouad 
her temples. When he had hung up the 
cloak, he remained on the other side of 
the table, as if he felt more sure of himself 
with some obstacle between them. 

‘Does anybody know you have come 
here this morning, Thir?”’ 

“Nota soul, friend Tryan !’’ 

He sighed, and stood for a moment 
watching her with eyes that would grow 
tender in spite of himself. He was trying 
hard to feel annoyed about the whole 
business; and yet what a delight it was to 
look at her again! 

“Do you mean to teli—Darncombe?”’ 

She stooped suddenly, as if to pick up 
4 pin from the rag at her feet, and so he 
lost sight of her face for a few seconda, 
“he understood it all now. He had fallen 
into the error of believing that she was 
the attraction which drew Major Darn- 
combe to Dale Cottage, and he believed 
that she appreciated the elderly Major's 
attention’s, 


table. 


marks, 


so long. I'd do a great deal to please you 
this morning—but not that. Why should 
I kow-tow to my aunt’s fiance, you know? 
It isn’t reasonable to ask it of me.”’ 

He neither spoke nor moved for what 
seemed to her an hour, She could see 
him in the mirror, standing perfectly still 
on the other side of the room, looking 
across at the back of her head. The silence 
lasted 80 long that she began to wonder it 
her news had turned him tostone. But 
presently he strode across the room so {m- 
petuously that the windows rattled, and 
came and stood behind her, looking at her 
face in the distiguring mirror, 

“It isn’t downright flattering—is it?’ 
she said, nodding and laughing at him. 
“But, even so, you’re better worth looking 
atthan anything else in the room, friend 
Tryan!’’ 

“Your aunt’s fiance,” he cried—‘“your 
aunt’s?” He put bis hands upon ber 
shoulders and swung her round, so tha! 
her face was close to his. 

“Then, Thir, whose tianoee are you 7” 

“Well, l’m going begging just now, 
friend Tryan,” she replied meekly, with 
downcast eyes and serious lips. “I sup- 
pose you don’t know of any vacancy in 
that line likely to suit me?’ 

“Thir, look at me!’’ He was shaking 
now—sheocould feel his hands trembling 
upon her shoulders. “I can’t think how 
this mistake has come about. You’re— 
you’re not fooling me, Thir ?”’ 

She looked straight into his eyes, 

“Did I ever tell you a lie, 
Tryan ?”’ 

He slipped his hand from her shouider 
and put it round her neck and pressed his 
lips upon hers; while her hand stole up to 
his cheek caressing|ly. 

“And so lam to have arich wifes after 
all, Thir!”’ 

“Well, I conclude you have to take 
the money too, Tryan ! [t is just the quali 
fying drop of bitterness, you see, If I had 
not got those dollars for you to vex your 
self about, life would be too sweet for any- 
thing!’”’ 

“And 


friend 


this is the end of all my atift- 
necked pride! Thir, you’ll have to make 
lots of allowance for me! I’m afraid it 
willtry my temper awfully to accept so 
many favors from my wife,’ 

“Oh, but 1 inean to put you in the way 
of earning yourown living, my dear!” 
she observed, with a practical air. ‘We’il 
start the old stud again, and you shall 
makea fortune for yourself outof the 
yearling sales.” 

“You little witch!” he cried, laying his 
cheek to hers. “Howdo you know my 
heart and mind 80 well ?”’ 

“] reckon it’s because I’ve given the 
subject such close attention,’’ she said, 
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kiss instead, and a warm grip of the band 
for Tryan. 

Miss Carry wept from happiness, and 
hugged the heroine of the hour until Thir 
was obliged to cry out for mercy. 

And “Aunt Carry” never knew how 
quietly Thir had substituted her for her. 
solf when the major came to Dale Cottage 
a-wooing; and indeed the major never 
knew it himself, But Thir knew all about 
it, and congratulated herself secretly on 
the success of her only attempt at match- 
making. 

Of course “Aunt Polly’? was scandalized 
at her niece’s conduct—at least, she said 
she was--but she was cordiality itself to 
Tryan, and the suggestion of an early 
marriage originated with her, so that her 
feeling of borror could not have been very 
deep. 

Thir wrote to Dora Valliand the same 
night; and the answer, when it came, was 
full of a tender sympathy which Thir had 
never expected. But it was impossible 
that those two women should do justice to 
each other. 

> * * * . - 

Phe Rector’s daughter had prophesied 
truly—she never came back to Quilter’s 
Common, Mr, Valland and his new wife 
réturned home in time to take part in the 
public welcome which was got up by the 
villagers to mark their pleasure at the re- 
turn of Tryan Cambray to his old home; 
but the Rector had left his only child 
quietly sleeping in one of the most beanti- 
ful of God’s-acres in lovely Deven, 

The atubborn will was bent at last, the 
tierce vehement nature had ceased to beat 
itself against the iron bara of destiny, 
And none the less still and quiet did she 
slosp now because she had fought her 
way to that long rest through the storm 
and tempest of unrequited love. 

[THE END. ] 
ee 

Mosquitoes ON GUARD.—Among the 
sands of the Volador River, a .stream 
rising in the Sierra de S, Martha, in South 
America, is to be found enough gold to 
satisfy the most avaricious, and yet no one 
bas succeeded in removing it, 80 abund- 
antand terribie are the mosquitoes of that 
region. 

The first to attempt the task was the 
French Vice-Consul at Kio Hacha, who 
had obtained the concession of this El 
dorado well knowing the difficulties in 
the way. Hetook with him a large and 
ingeniously-constructed gauge tent. 
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ally that when moulded and «prinkled 
with coloring matter, asia the vast quan- 
tty of artificial marble on the market, 
exect reproductions of the rarer eggs could 
be fabricated at will, 

“Unfortunately, this man’s master 
yielded to the temptation, and had it not 
been that they began to overdo the thing, 
I doubt If the fraud would have been dis- 
covered, for recollect always that birda’ 
ogee are examined in very gingerly fash- 
fon by their owners, and other folk 
scarcely ever see the specimens except In 
a cabinet. 

“And any amount of trouble in the 
counterfeiting Is amply repaid, for the 
rare eggs nay fetch anything from $25 to 
$500 each. The counterfeiting is never at- 
Sompted, #0 faras I know, in regard to 
such large specimens as the egg of the 
(treat Auk, the chances of discovery being 
loo great 

“Both the counterfeiters] have men 
tioned had to escape to America, warrants 
being out for their arrest, and I am told 
that they still sell beautifully made imita- 
tions for what they are, these being used 
by collectors to fillup blank spaces in 
thelr cabinets, 

“But the inventive couple have left lots 
of imitators in Europe, the moat akilful of 
these living ata resort much affected by 
naturalisis on the Continent, and finding 
many dupes amongst rich amateurs of 
limited knowledge, 

“I ought to say that one of the fraud- 
utent devices in connection with birds’ 
@gKs is to SO alter and add to the color and 
and marking of some commoner 8 pect- 
meé6n that bears originally a certain like 
ness tO @ rare egg, that the former ins 
passed off for the latter. 

“So far as the wholly artificial shells are 
concerned, it Is part of iny business as an 
6x pert to pronounce Judgment upon 4 poc!- 
mens sent tome, and | have frequently 
had to condemn & dozen supposed rarities 
In one collection,” 


4 aan 
——e 


LIVE ON THK SKOCOND Srory.—A_ well- 
known [lungarian hygienist haw been in- 
vestigating the effects of living in cellars, 
ground floors, and upper floors respec. 
tively, upon the duration of life in Buda 
Peasth. 

He found that the dwollers in cellars 
lived to about thirty-nine years and eleven 
months; those on the ground Moor to forty - 
three years and three months, those on 
the first and second floors I'ved to forty- 
four years and two months; while thoseon 








For two days he tried to ilve under its 
shelter and watch the operations of his 
workmen, who toiled in the stifling heat, | 
clothed in thick garinents, and protected 
by heavy boots, thick gloves and veils. 
Atthe end of the second day, however, 





looking at him with eyes that shone, even 
as his did, witha love that was all the 
purer for having gone through the fur 
nace of doubt and trial. Presently she | 
began again. “And about the heavy lug 


gage that is already on board, friend 
Tryan ?”’ 
“Thir, if you call me ‘friend Tryan’ 


again, 1’J1 be the death of you !” 
“Well, ‘Try,’ then,’ she said, laughing 


gleefully. ‘About the heavy jugyage, | 
Try ?”’ 

“Oh, the heavy luggage can goto Jeri- 
cho, and come back again byines next 


boat !”’ 

“Tryan, go away over to the window; | 
can hear the eggs and bacon coming up- 
Stairs !’’ 

“] shall not budgeaninch! I’m going 
to tell Mrs. Weston the whole story of 
your shameless pursuit of meé this instant, 
Ah, Thir, my well-beloved, why should I 
be so much happier than all the rest of 
the world?” 

“To make upfor someof the sorrow 





How cared he think such a thing of her? | 
And how dared he be so humble-minded | 
48 to think she would so scon—— Oh, she 
liad no patience with him at all! 


you’ve gone through. The universal law 
of compensation, frienud—Try, I mean.”’ 
She spoke lightly, because she was feel- 
ing deeply. He had had enough emotion 
to last him jor “a good spell,” she said to 





“Shall I tell Major Darncombe? No—I 
think not. What good would it do, you 
know?” She wasina temper now, and 
would not speak right out and explain 
things at once, a8 she might have done. 

‘I wish you would,’’ he said gravely. 
“I think our friendship is old enough to 
ow me to offer you a little advice. 
‘6ver have secrets from your husband, 
'hir, There is no harm in your coming 
ere to say “ioo0d-bye, to an old friend, 
vul there will be harm in making a secret 

1 wish you would tell Darn- 


a’ 





herself, 

And ao it happened that by the time 
they reached Dale Cottage for the two 
o’clock train Sunday dinner, Tryan was 
laughing as Thir had never heard him 
laugh before. 

Thoir first welcome came from Sheela. 
The little creature was watching from the 


| drawing-room window for Thir’s return, 


the two young people 
unaer one 


and, when she saw 


coining up the garden-path 


uuobrella, «he seemed & nderstand the 
whole business at 4 glance, and made suc) 
an ex! tion of ateri y that T 


both employer and employes wore com- 
pelled to give up the struggte. 

An Indian some time afterwards ob 
tained permission from him to iry whether 
any better success would 
forts. This gentleman staried out with a 
party of six, all of whom laughed at the 
idea of being stopped by the insects, and 
consequently took no precautions against 
their attacks. 

In less than half an hour they were 
forced to flee, and only found their way 
back to Ria Hacha with difficulty, for the 
eyes of tive were #0 badly swollen that 
they were quite blind. The sixth’s face 
was adsight to behold, and he had to pick 
out the pathway with the ald of one eye, 
which the mosquilces had not entirely 


attend his ef- 


closed, 
Nevortieless, -ome of the savage natives 
of the mountains, from whose rocky 


steeps the river comes tumbling down, 
can venture into this region with im- 
punity, being rendered mosquito-proof by 
reason of their bodies being covered with 
the scales of that awful disease, leprosy. 
Strange to say, the mosquitoes will not 
touch them. Sut no huinan power, ap 
parently, can luré them from Uieéir rude 


caves on the mountain side and make 
them labor for the white men, 
—-— 2 
Binps NEVER LaIp THEM.—‘' You are 


indeed laboring under @ mistake if you 


imagine that the collector of birds’ eggs is 
not, like other people with hobbies, #ul 
to the wiles of counterfeiters, 


ject ’ waldo 


well-known dealer in natural history ob- 
jonts, 


“! have specimens by m6, and have seen 


yres of others, Of artificial eyys of the 
rarer kinds of birds known tl ectora, 
and some of these arein form narking, 
rQnerni HI Ara 4 Kf 


the third and fourth floors lived only to 
forty-two yoars, 
These results he explains by the fact 


that the alr of cellars or basemontsa is never 


healthy neither aro such places easily 
ventilated. 
Those tiving on the first and second 


| floors seem to have the longest lease of 


life. This is a4 might be expected from 


| the greater freedom that the air of those 


Noors enjoys from foul gases, microbes, 
and germs, animal 6inanations, and street 
duat, 

Much here depends, however, upon the 
character of the stairs; steep, hard stairs 
tend toshorten life, while easy, low-step 
ones, broken by landings at every 6ightor 
ten stepa, will lengthen it. Spiral stalr- 
casos aro particularly harmful, The effects 
Visible In the twe 
years’ shorter life enjoyed by the Inhabit- 


of stair-cllinbing are 


ants of the upper floors, 

Similar conclusions have been arrived 
at by investigation In Berlin, with the ox- 
ception that in the latter city the base- 
ments give less mortality than the imme 
djate atreet floor. In Kerlin the basements 
are oocupie) by a well-to-do class, whereas 


in Buda Posth, only the very poorest live 
in them. 
Furthermore, those who can afford a 


first or second floor flat are, as @ rule, bet 
ter clothed, better fed, and capable of sur- 
rounding themselves with better hygienie 
conditions than thelr neighbors on either 
the basoment or the upper floors, 

They are also less likely to suffer 


any 


phyiemi lis éflects due to eccupation than 
those on the other floors; although, on the 
tther hand, these better favored cones 


probably do more worrying, and are apt 


to acfleor more from diseases that arise 
trom worry and anxisty a4 well as acute 
brain or nervous affections 
Nothat were weto people the trst and 
second fi rs with the OA worrying but 
poorer Class their iengt! t ife woulda 
robably far exceed its present avernge 
oe <a — 

















































































































last night | walked tn dreamland by your 
atde, 
(>) dear lost love of mine! 
1 dreamt that naught but death could us at 
vide, 
() dear lost love of mine! 
Your strong arm held me close 
speak; 
I felt your Mutt'ring breath upon my ¢ heek, 
() dear lost love of mine! 


SE | 


we did not 
( 


I woke—to find «a gap of empty years 
Hetween your souland mine, 

And leagues of sea-—that world of 

toare— 

Hetween your soul and mine 

To find that you are there, and Fam here, 

Kach soul alone within tts distant sphere, 
(+ dear lost love of mtne! 


briny 
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Piot and Counterplot. 
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Tuesday next at aix punctually 
We Oy together, then or never. 
“Yours, 
“Py, M,"’ 

Thia, written on a half-sheet of pink, 
scented paper, in a running feminine- 
looking band, was clear enough to din 
turb any sister. 

It came positively as a domestic thun- 
derbolt upon Mies Thudicum’s wits, 
when she picked it up by chance on the 
floor of ber brother's dreasing-room. Nhe 
had to read the words slowly, aloud, over 
and over to herself before the awful idea 
became fixed in her brain, that her 
brother, Samuel—that was her brother's 
name—war about to elope, 

“After keeping house for him, too, for 
fifteen years! The deceltfulness of men,” 
she confided to her furniture. Nhe would 
not even admit that Mr. Thudicum, being 
a bachelor, bad a right to marry clandes. 
tinely if he so ohose, 

“He to become a castaway !'’ (She 
might more appropriately have maid a 
“fy-away.’’) “At hin age! And who ia 

° F. M.?’ She ran her mental eye over the 
ladies that she and ber brother both knew, 
No, there was nobody answering those 
initials 

Now perhaps che correct course to have 
adopted would have been to have gone 
straight tothe delinquent, put the letter 
before bim, and said, “I bave found thia 
W hat doee it mean 7’ 

Bat euch a plan bad no pleasant finesse 
about it. Besides, Mr. Thudicum was out; 
he was inthe City. So when hie sister a 
clever enough woman in her way, with 
literary ideals and tastes—bad recovered 
from the effects of the abc ek, she set about 
devising @ plan of campaign that should 
be all the more deadly because she was 
determined that her brother should have 
no inkling of ber suspiciona She would 
watch him. She would torm ambushes. 
Nhe would meke certain ¢f the position 
before she acted. 

Hesolved as she was not to show her 
hand, Miss Thudicum yet had a good deal 
of ordinary, indignant, seandalised human 
nature about her, so that her efforts to con. 
ceal from ber brother the disturbance of 
soul from which she was suflering were 
not entirely successful, 

“My dear Lavinia!’ said he on the next 
morning, before setting off for business, 
“| am afraid you want a change of air.”’ 

“Wanting to get me out of the way, 
hypocrite!’ thought she, 

**Yea,"’ went on Namuel as bie sister was 
silent ‘I notioed that your manner last 
evening and again this morning was 
strange, That Influenza you had is evi 
dently not shaken off yet.” 

“Had you not better think of your own 
nlate, Samuel 7’ 

“My own state? Ob, | am quite sure 
now that this ts one of the—um—seque!ae 
of ipfluenga. It is a imost depressing dis- 
ease,"’ 

‘Depressing! There are other things 
depress one besides influenza’’ 

‘(Mher thinge’? Hut you baven't bad 
those otber complaints, and you have bad 
influenza, You were lucky not to get 
bronchitia after it, 80 you've got nerves 

You should really have a 


és Vi KET me at Chorleywood station on 


in@tead, 


Thudicam. 
wife with money ! 
to the dowry.”’ 


crecy. 
| friend of mine—involved in it, you see." 


UNREALITIES. Mr. Thudicum felt that his sister was 
——— right 
BY Mw. 4. “Um—lI ought perbapes to tell you,” he 


began, ‘‘that I am engaged——”’ 


Engaged! It was coming. 
“In an operation of some importance. 


There’s a certain element of riek about it, 
no doubt. But'’—hastily—‘‘it’s quite safe 


ob, yen, quite safe !'’ 
“Hafe, and yet risky? I’m afraid | 
fon’t quite understand you, Samuel.” 
“Well, it's not exactly a gilt edged se 


curity, | mean,” said Samuel, feeling cor- 
nered, 


“A gilt-edged security!’ thought Mins 
“What a way to talk of a 
He must be alluding | 


“I would gladly explain all about it, 
bat at present I'm-—Ii'm pledged to #6. 
There's another person-um!—a 


“There generally in, Samuel.” 

And Samuel went off. Lavinia’s manner 
waa very unaccountabie, he thought. It 
disturbed bim; but something else that 
occurred on the way to the atation dis- 
turbed him a great deal more, 

He happened to look in at Duncan's 
shop. Duncan was the Invaluable sub 
urban librarian and stationer. 

“Ha, Mr. Thudicum! you're just the 
geontionan | was wanting to see. | should 
like to consult you over a matter, Step in | 
here, sir.’ 
landing the way into his private busi 
ness sanctum, Mr. Duncan closed the 
door, and said In a mysterious whisper: 
“You are an old customer, and will par- | 
don the liberty I take; but I feel bound to 
let you know what is going on.’’ 
This was a strange beginning, and Mr. | 
Thundicum walted to hear more. 
“You know," preceeded the bookseller, 
‘that I take in letters for parties at this ad- 
dress ?"’ 
“Oh, you, ] knew that!’ 
“Highly reapectfully people, too, often | 
like having their letters sent to them un- 
der the rose, 60 to speak, and no harm to 
it, either, Kut it’s rather queer when 
ladies take to that sort of thing.’’ And he | 
paused with a suggestive loon into bis cus- | 
tomer’s eyes, 
| 





‘Ladies ?’’ 
“Yea!'’—in a stage whisper. “What 
would you say, air, if | were to tell you | 


addressed to ‘L. Thudicuin, Esquire’?”’ 

“T shouldn't believe you.” 

“| thought you'd say so, Then look at 
thia.’’ And he produced » post-oard. 


reading what was on it, 
what is written there, I 
should have troubled you; it’s 
breach of the lady's confidence, But, still, 
you aré ber brother, and | thoughtita 
duty to let you know. | hope you'll see 


won't mention to the lady that I told 
you.” 
“What's on the card?” asked Mr. 


Thudicum, feeling that Duncan was prob- 
ably a meddlesome booby who would 
have to be snubbed, 


words 

“If convenient, please meet me at the 
Galety Theatre at eight o'clock on Tuesday 
evening —stage door.”’ 

“There's DO name —not even an 
you see,”’ said the fussy bookseller, 

Mr. ‘Thudicum, of course, affected to 
take matters very lightly. 


initial, 


“There's some simple explanation, ’ he 
said. ‘My sister can take good care of 
herself. Nhe’s a clever woman, and bas 
had influenza, and—and—well, | 
speak to her on the 
thanksa!’’ 

He thought about the problem all the 
morning. His head was still full of it 
when he returned home in the afternoon. 
The idea of the usually staid Lavinia hav- 
ing sécret correspondence addressed te 
her, adopting an alias, and meeting name- 
leona strangers at theatre doors, seemed to 
him like a bad kind of nightmare. The 
one redeeming point was that her ocor- 
respondent wrote on a post-card. That 


subject. Many 


was at all ashamed of publicity, 
At dinner something led to the subject 
























change.” 
“Tam likely to bavea long one, 
“Hy-the bya,”’ he remarked, 
thetone of her last observation, ‘| 
rather important business at the cflios, and 


aoon,'’ 
ignoring 
have 


| really fear | abali not be back uy 
he late aftern« 
Why, thie le Mae ia “a ns 
aiwaevye Come ne@ te 
(always, lavinia 
i bave never known you mise 









of the “new woman,’’ and Mr. Thudicum 
was tempted to remark that the only 


thing he admired about her was her open- 
nN Gna, 

Mies Thudicum tartly replied that 
Some people seemed t imagine that 
SexcTeany Wee a i Si6 Bex 

Mr rt i i ug 
“ na ¢ pean ihe former kin 
womal who did not want a latch Key, 


jand who would never venture to a place 


torted, ‘you will bave the sense to allow 
her reasonable liberty—the sort of liberty 
you take yourself !’’ 


| about things,”’ he said, 


| 


| yourself, Samuel ?’’ 
‘Keing a post-card, | took the liberty of | 
If it weren’t for | 
don’t think I | 
like a | 


it in the same light, sir, and | hope you | 
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of amusement without a chaperon, was & 
greatly superior article. 


blurted out Mr, Thudicum. 


acting is a divine art!"’ replied his sister. 


quite #0; but, still, taken in moderation 


/oum was evidently in astate of high ner 


this that gave him, prosperous, respected 


| was tbat she was not sure whether the 


‘Um! By-the-bye, Lavinia, | ought to 
| tell youl shall be dining atthe city to- 
night.” 
“Ab i” 


| me!’ 
that your alrter is having ietters sent here | 


| not to run the risk.’’ 
| “Oh, Samuel, lam glad you see it now. 


| Then u will give her t *" 
He read aloud slowly these portentous | a & yap? 


will | 


looked, at all events, as if neither of them | 


“I hope whén you select a wife,” she re- 


“She sba'n’t go to theatres by herself td 


‘Theatres are admirable inatitutions— 


“He's an actor,” said the brother to 
himaelf. He replied aloud: ‘(Quite so— 


and with proper companionship.” 
“Clearly ‘F, M.’ is not an actress. ‘That's 
one comfort,” thought Lavinia. 
Domestic matters progressed with omin- 
ous smoothness until the fatal Tuesday 
was reached, On that morning Mr. Thudi 


vous tension, 

He st ould have liked to take his sister 
into his confidence, but he felt that he 
could notin honor do so, Perhaps it was 


cit!zen as he waa, a diminctly hang-dog 
look, which hia sister was not slow to no- 
tice, 

“Conscious guilt,” she said to herself 
severely. Then she began to wonder 
whether at the eleventh hour, Samuel 
would repent for his projected clandestine 
marriage to F, M,.”’ 

Just before hia usual time for starting 
cityward, Lavinia felt thatehe must say 
something—something to keep him from 
going over the precipice. The worst of it 


supposed precipice were not a mere sand- 
hill 
“Will you be back early, Samuel ?”’ 


“Yea; and I’ve been asked to go down 
to Chorleywood this afternoon’’— Lavinia 


gasped; was the revelation coming ?--‘‘and 
playa gameof golf. Thereare links at 
Chorley wood, you know,”’ 

“You play golf, Samuel? You don’t 


know how to!”’ 
“One gets into the way of it very soon, 
they say.”’ 
‘Far too soon !’'"—impressively. ‘'What 
is play to you, Samuel, may be death to 


Mr. Thudicum looked quite scared. 
“] wish you would not be so gloomy 


“Are you determined to bring ruin on 


“Ruin, Lavinia! 
enza! Do you 
larly ?’’ 

His sister boiled over. 

“Samuel! Pretense is useless, | know 
why you are going to Uhorleywood, 1 
know whom you are to meet there!’’ 

Her brother looked dumbfounded. 

“How did you find it out ?” 

“I picked up a letter that you dropped.” 

“Pardon me, Lavinia! Perhaps | ought 


Oh, that horrid influ- 
take your tonic regu- 


“Give her-—-oh, you mean give it up. 
Nota bit. |am pledged in honor to it.” 

“But are you not pledged, too, to your 
own sister 7’’ 

“Notin the same way. 
gree, you know. 
harin in it,’’ 

“No harm in it! 


In a minor de- 
| assure you there’s no 


In aminor degree! 


Samuel, base as | know the majority of | 


men to be, | 
atrocious 
brother.’’ 
Samuel was roused, 
“Well, if it comes to that, Lavinia’’—Mr. 
| Thudtcum was about to embark on a dis- 


rever 6x pected to hear such 
sentiments from my own 


— es 


——— 


leywood to carry out his mysterious but 
insane purpose, she would be thera, 


’ Accordingly, about five that afternoon 
she set out Fate was rather unkind to 


her, for hertrain into town was Unac. 
countably stopped and delayed, so that at 


Baker street she missed the connection on 


which she had counted, and had to wait 
an hour, 


She had Intended being at the trysting- 
*pot at a quarter to wix: as a matter of 

she could not arrive till a quarter to seven 
and the meeting was arranged for nix. 
Suppose she found the birds flown! She 
paced up and down the platform in jm. 
potent fury. 

There is a lovely upland common at 
Chorley wood sacred to golfers. It comes 
sloping down the railway line on one 

and continues on into a hollow on the 
other, And usual’y the red-coated golfer 
may be seen from a distance indulging in 
his afternoon tea. 

What Miss Thudicum beheld on this 
o cation was very different. Rickmans 
worth was left behind; the train was siow. 
ing down to enter Chorleywood 

and Lavinia, standing up at the window 
in excitement, witnessed a strange sight, 
Along the grassy brow of the hill she 
noticed something like a couple of sails 
moving rapidly, with what looked like s 
huge washing-basket, slung on little 
wheels, beneath the sails. Was thisa new 
development of golf? 

No sooner had she framed the thonght 
than the washing-basket arrived at the 
edge of the hill, and actually launched 
out into the air, while the wings flapped 
as though it were a gigantic fowl striving 
to leave its native earth. 

There followed a creaking noise, plainly 
audible; one wing ceased to move; the 
basket assumed a lopsided attitude and 
descended rapidly towards the ground, 
and when it was about a couple of yards 
from the grass two large dark objects fell 
out 

This was bardly what she had come to 
neo, She took a burried look all round 
the platforms, Her brother was nowhere 
visible. A dive into waitingrooms re- 
vealed no eligible lady. She started off to 
the village, intending to see if the runa- 
way couple were at the local inn; incident 
ally she would examine what kind of im- 
proved golf it was that was being inaugu- 
rated at Chorleywood, 

She came upon the ridge. Two men, 
she saw, were talking in an animated way, 
with a small crowd of yokels around 
them. For the first time the idea flashed 
upon her that what had fallen from the 
basket must have been human beings. 
She drew near, and to her inexpressible 
astonishment beheld—Mr. Samuel Thadi- 
cum! Very dishevelled, rather dirty— 
he had fallen out into a marsh—and obvi- 
ously was disconcerted at the misbap. 

‘*] see it all !’’ she exclaimed, as she ran 
to him and fell on his neck, to his intense 


disgust. “Oh, Samuel, what an idiot | 
have been !” 
“I am sure you have, Lavinia, You 


seem to be onestill, Before these people, 
too. Isit not enough humiliation to have 
an experiment in aeronautics fail—though 
1 never believed in it as much as Mild- 
may—without being messed over by you? 
What on earth brought you here?” 

“Who is the lady, Thudicum ?” said the 
other gentleman. He looked about fifty, 
with grizzled hair, and a face that would 
have been pleasant if there had not been & 
| patch of soil on one side of it and a rapid- 
ly ditcoloring bruise on the other. 

“This is my sister, Miss Thudicum. 
Let me introduce you to ber—Mr. Frank 
Mildmay. A friend of mine, Lavinia, and 
an inventor,’”’ 


“KF, M,,” said Lavinia, “Of course.”’ 





quisition about ladies and strangers and 


| Insetings at theatres; but he would put it 


| imore cirectly, “Let us change the sub- 
| Ject! I shall be passing Duncan’s shop on 
my way—Dunoan's shop—have you any— 
any orders to give—um ?" 
Lavinia retreated within her defences at 
once, 
“Duncan's ?’ she said suspicioual y, 
“You, A useful man, that.” 
“Very, But that is not 


the point 


Samuel,” tragically, ‘will you return this | 


evening ?” 


To his sister's inte 


Said: 

“I hope to be back at nine, if all KOAS 
weill,’’ 

And Mr. Thudicum, who hated « enes 
Raid ‘“(ioo0d bye, n Waike t ' 

¢ Zpectea ack A 

oe i earaal tf 
subside 1 to a B0fa 

in a few moments she had rmed a res 
olution. When Samuel arrived at Chor- 


86 BUTprise, Samuel 


The stranger bowed. 

| “You seemed to have divulged our 
secrets, Thudicum,” he said ina complain 
ing tone. 

“No, you mistake, My sister is over: 
anxious. Found one of your letters. 
And I suppose she thought she would be 
in at the death.”’ 

“Wish she had come earlier,” growled 
Mr. Mildmay. “She might have hel ped 
to steady the machine, It was that atart- 
ing off too early, before 1 bad got the 
wings out, which made it collapse.” 

“Well, it has collapsed,” said Samuel. 


“And you are saved !’’ said Lavinis joy- 
her su® 


| fully. She would not reveal 
picions to her brother. He would only 
laugh at her. He had come to Chorley 
wood to fly with F. M., and had he not 

wn? 

wn—atier MI 
im bad recuperated in the ag® 
nn—was rather a gloomy one. MI! aes 
dicum was thinking of the scene 5é nee 
wae 


| just gone through. Miss Thudicam 
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thinking of that which still awaited her, 
and of how she could possibly manage to 
n her brother to keep her 


frot 
qa away She decided 


appointment at the Galety. 
to get lost. 

Baker street isa station with numerous 
platforms and ae = it ent itself 

dily to suc e 

gory r” ehuekled Samuel, as his sister 
disappeared up one staircase like a hunted 
hare; “1 see how it is I was forgetting 
about that nice little Gaiety plot She 
came to Chorleywood to see what I was 
upto. I'll repay her by being at the (ieiety 
to watch her manceuvres,”’ 

He emerged ata distant exit into the 

«treet, intending to leap into the first 
availablecob, Butno cab was to be seen. 
«Never mind,” he thought, “I'll take a 
vus,”” 
: poll puases are slow, and by the time that 
Mr. Thadicum was putin the Strand the 
clocks were already pointing to half. past 
sight. Halfan hour after Lavinia’s inter- 
view, or whatever it was, should have 
commenced, 

He had not formed any plan of opera- 
tions, and he was standing on the pave- 
ment outside the theatre wondering 
whether Lavinia were more likely to be 
found in the stalls, the doxes, or the green 
room, when who should step out of a door 
close by but Lavinia herself. Her brother 
yave one look—it was the stage door, 

Lavinia stopped dead short when she 
«aw him, and turned very pale. 

“Are you going on the stake?” 
whispered hoarsely. 

“Why are you here, Samuel?’ Any- 
thing to gain time tothink what line to 
adopt. 

Samuel did not reply directly, He only 
whispered still more impressively : 

“The stage door !”’ 

“Yes,’’ said his sister. ‘Well, I have 
gained a lesson this afternoon that one 
ought not to keep things secret from one’s 
relatives, #0 I’ll just tell you all about it. 
| have written a play.”’ 

“Written a play—you!’’ 

“You are not complimentary to my 
powers,” she spoke in an injured tone, 
“Not only have I written it, but the lessee 
seoins very pleased with it. I think he’ll 
produce it. It’s a high class comedy in 
four acts. Its being so very high-class he 
did say might be a little against it, but he 
has known plays by new writers go with 
a roar,”’ 

“Go with a roar,’”’” Mr. Thudicun: felt 
too stupified to do more than blankly re- 
peat his sister’s words, 

“Come, congratulate me, Samuel,” she 
said smiling, but the smile faded away 
and gave place to a frown; for why was 
Samuel hereat all? Could he have been 
spying— meanly following her? 

“Perhaps you willexplain your pres- 
nee in this neéighborhood,’’ she said 
frigidly, 

“Ob, well’—he was just going to dis- 
‘lowe about Mr, Duncan, but that would 


never do, ‘You see, | lost you at Baker 
ktreet,’’ 


he 


“I know you did.” 

“Then | wondered—I mean I could not 
decide where you had gone—and so | was 
Koing down to—to——”’ 

“Ah"—in a relieved tone—“I under- 
‘land. To give information at Scotland 
Yard to the police ?” 

“Un —exactly,” 

“But l didn’t know that by the (Gaiety 
Was the shortest route to Scotland Yard 
from Kaker street.’’ 

“Ob, yes. The Gaiety leads to Scotland 
Yard, often, | Inay have come a little out 
omy way. You 866, | felt so uneasy 
about you, It wasa happy inspiration—be- 
°aU86 we have met.’’ 

And Gavinia never discovered the treach- 
*ry of which Mr, Duncan bad been guilty. 
LL 
Peta : he use of dice is very evidently 

rom that universal form of divi- 
Hation, the casting of lots. “The lot,” 
—_— ‘he author of the Book of Proverbs, 

‘* cast into the lap; but the whole dis- 
eaing thereof is of the Lord,” and this 
“lief of the Hebrew race is shared by all 
‘mankind, whether Savage or civilized. 


The medicine man in South 
Voss6e 


Dick 


Sireetio 


wh 4 
here the thief may be tound, or the 


Witch who bas caused disease or death. 

"he dolasses used for this purpose 
HONG the Kaffirs and Hottentots are not 
. Perhaps the earlest of all di- 
oplements, knuckle-bones, which, 


ar 


ane f astragali wers used 
AATE urpose thr gi 

— 68, and are now con 

‘Stale of survival to the games 


’ 
ul 


ing knuckle-bones, although without any 
idea of their ancient use in divination. 

This game, or one very similar, is illus- 
trated in a terra-cotta group of girls, 
among the Greek and Roman antiquities 
in the British Museum. But among the 
Mashonsa different kind of dolasses are 
used, somewhat resembling the Roman 
tali; like them, they are oblong, and con- 
sist of four to the set. 

Théee are not numbered, but carved in 
knots and scrolls of different kinda, one 
especial pattern being a sort of conven- 
tional lizard, consisting of parallel zigzag 
lines, which perhaps may have some con- 
nection with rain, as parallel waved lines 
were used to symbolise water in Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, and are still so used among 
the American Indians. Mr. Bent, who 
describes and figures the dolesses of the 
Mashonas in his book on The Ruined 
Cities of Mashonaland, says: 

On the evening of the new m%on they 
will seat themselves in a circle, and the 
village witch-doctor will go round, tossing 
each man’s set of dolasses in the air, and 
by the way they turn up he will divine 
the fortune of the owner for the month.” 

Upon the death of a wealthy Indian, all 
his property is divided into smal! bundles, 
and at the first feast held in honor of the 
deceased, an Indian is chosen to represent 
his ghost. 

This ghost plays against each of the in- 
vited guests singly for the property of the 
dead, and whoever wins againstthe ghost 
takes up abundle and goes outof the 
tent, making room for the next player, 
till the whole of the bundles are disposed 
of. The plum stones used are seven in 
number for women, and eight for men, 

Two are blackened on one side; two are 
blackened with spots left in the centre, of 
the original color of the stone; two have 
buflalo heads on one side, and across on 
the reverse; and two represent a crescent 
on one side, with a long line crossed by 
six shorter lines on the reverse, 

Only one of the buffalo heads is used by 
women, There are six winning throws, 
and five which entitle to another throw, 
A bowl appears to be used in throwing 
the stones, 

The use of dice, which we have thus 
shown to have been universal and very 
ancient, is now forbidden by law; but an 
exception is made in the case of the favor- 
ite game of backgammon in which dice 
may still be thrown as of old, without fear 
of legal penalties. 


=_ 








ROBINSON CRUSOK’S JHLAND,—It is not 
generally known that Juan Fernandez— 
the island on which Alexander Selkirk, 
the Robinson Crusoe of romance, lived for 
80 many years—is at the present time in- 
habited. 

Two valleys, winding down from dif- 
ferent directions, join a short distance 
back from the shore, and here now stands 


round a long low one-storied 


In this house lives the man 


man and Chilian families, The tiny town 
is called San Juan Bautista, 
crater-like arms of the sea on which 
situated, and where Alexander Selkirk 
first landed, is now called Cumberland 
Bay. 
The island is rented for about one thou- 
sand dollars a year. The rent is paid 
partly in dried fish, Catching and drying 
the many varieties of fish and raising 
cattle and vegetables wholly occupy the 
contented settlers, and much of their little 
income is obtained from the cattle and 
vegetables sold to passing vessels. The 
eattle need no care, and the vegetables al- 
most grow wild. Turnips and radishes, 
first sown here by Selkirk himself, now 
grow rank and wild in the valleys like 
weeds. 

There is also a race of wild dogs, which 


for existence mainly upon seals, They 
are the descendants of a breed of dogs 
left by the Spaniards. 

At the back of the littie town, in the 





Africa | 
7 ‘he dolasses of his clients, and | 
Vrophecies, by the way they fall, in whict: | 
n strayed cattle must be sought, or | 


who still play ‘‘diba’’ by toas- | crumbling away. 


first high cliff, is a row of caves of re 
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and the | 
it is | 


completely overrun the island, depending | 


markable appearance, hewn into tbe sand- | 


stone. An unused path leads to them, 
and a short climb brings one to their dark 
mouths. 

About forty years ago the Chilian Gov- 
ernment thought that a good way to be 


rid of its worst criminals would be to 
transport them to the island of Juan 
Fernandez liere. under the | f 
tl an = ers, these wre 4w 
ay K a — 
i sy Wwe ~ a's @ 

ever, and the caves ave since 456) 

Che narrow ridge where 








Selkirk watched is now called ‘‘The Sad- 
dle,” because at either end of it a big 
rocky hummock rises like a pommel, On 
one of these is now a large tablet, with in- 
scriptions commemorating Alexander Sel- 
kirk’s long and lonely stay on the island. 
It was placed there in 1868 by the officers 
of the British ship Topaz. 
a 

LITTLE AND Wise.—When living in 
Egypt a few years ago | had ample oppor- 
tunity for studying the ant—more. indeed, 
than I cared for; and what! myself ob- 
served proved canclusively to me that 
these small creatures have a means of 
communicating with one another which 
answers the purpose of speech. 

The large brown cockroach, which is 
oneof the present plagues of Egypt, is 
evidently considered a delicacy in the ant 
world, and one could never be killed 
without some member of that community 
finding it out, 

To test their powers in this way, I re 
mémber placing a dead cockroach in the 
centre ofa very wide verandah when not 
a single ant was in view, and then watch- 
ing to see the result. 

The dainty bad not been there mor 
than a minute when | saw a solitary ant 
hurrying towards it. Having speedily 
satisfied itself that there was no decep- 
tion, it retired as quickly as it had come, 
and in an incredibly short space of time 
an army of ants had assembled to carry 
off the spoil. 

The method they employed in doing 
this wag the use of constant relays of 
bearers, who regularly relieved one an- 
other. I could see their movements ex- 
actly as they carried their burden away, 
and noticed, too, that there was a great 
deal of running backwards and forwards 
among the ants, as if messages were being 
taken from one section of the party to the 
otner, 

But the most remarkable piece of intelll- 
gence | witnessed was indoors one day. | 
had killed acockroach and left it on the 
floor, knowing the anta would carry it 
away; and they came for it as usual, and 
took it toa hole in the wainscoting which 
was on the way home, 

But the beetie was too large for the 
opening! At this discovery there was 
great excitement among the bearers, and 
an animated consultation appeared to be 
held, after which the cockroach was care- 
fully dissected and taken into the hole 
bit by bit, a leg or a wing at a time, 

Facts such as these speak for thermsel von, 
and no doubt many could be added to 
them. 

_—_————> Se 

FoR WoMAN'S ADORNMENT.—!n Poland 
princesses and peasants wear round their 
throats several rows of coral beads, and #0 


loth to part with these supposed bringers | tnke the places the weeds occupied. 


of good luck are they that when a grande | 
. ) good 
dame is arrayed for # ball, and is obliged | 
a little village of small huts scattered to put on pearls and diamonds, she carries 

building | 
with a verandah running its whole length. | 
who rents | 
the isiand from the Chilian Government, | 
and the village is made up of a few Ger- | 


her coral beads in her pocket. 
In the plains of Provence and in 


lace caps, the intrinsic value of which is 
sometimes inestimable, as they are often 
adorned with rare point lace, 
down with quaintly chased golden 
heirlooms in farnilies, 

The Russian ‘“‘kakochink” is one of the 
most charming articies of adornment In 
Kurope, It originated among the Mus- 
oovite peasant women, but has been 
adopted during this century by the ladies 
of the court, who have elaborated it into a 
red velvet cap embroideréd in precious 
stones, 

In Austria-Hungary is found the great- 
est divergence in the matter of costume, 
The garb of the Hungarian peasant is #0 
attractive that the wealthy ladies copy it 
when on their estates. 

It consists of a short, pully skirt of crim- 
son and yellow, a small, sleeveless velvet 
bodice imprisoning @ snowy Skirt, stillly 
starched and embroidered in contrasting 
colors, and an artistically knotted head 
searf, from under which 6#capes a thick 
braid of hair entwined with colored = rib- 
bons, 

The Spanish mantillais well known, 
and has been somewhat vulgarized on the 
comic stage. 

The national 
escaped that fate. 


dress of Koumania has 
It consists of a white 


linen sleeveless garment, made with &s 
few folds as possible, thickly eu, broidered 
in arabesque in bright red, sky blue, 
orangé, yellow and tbieck silk, inter 
mingled with ¢ and silver reads, @ 
band oF sium ar f ory ¢ 
W Aalni ‘al 
fa , 

. 
t feet are 
pera 





parts | 
of Normandy the wealthiest cling to their | 


fastened | 
pins-— | 


| motll. 
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Scientific and Useful. 


THe Bicrycoum.—It is estimated that a 
man weighing 150 pounds, riding a bicycle 
at the rate of seven miles an hour, has a 
momentum of 1500 pounds, leaving out of 
the acoount the weight of the wheel. This 
is sufficient to upset a pedestrian with ter 
rific force, As the momentum Increases 
in greater proportion with increased speed, 
it can readily be imagined what damage 
can be done by collision. 

Liant.—What we call light is a wave 
motion in the ether, and is a transverse 
movement, too. Molecules have nothing 
to do with it expect to produce it, The 
waves of ether which effect the eye range 
from about four hundred millions of mil- 
lions per second to efght hundred millions 
of millions per second, the longest waves 
being what we call red waves, while the 
shortest is called violet, though it is well 
known that waves much shorter than 
those In the common spectrum oan be seen 
by some eyes, 


CLEANSING, —A soap for cleaning silk Is 
made by heating one pound cocoanut oll is 
06 degrees I’., adding half pound caust'c 
soda mixing thoroughly. Then heat 
half pound white Venetian turpentine, 
add to the soap and again mix thoroughly. 
The mixture is covered and left four 
hours, then heated again and one pound 
of ox gall is added to it and well stirred. 
Next pulverize some pertectly dry, good 
ourd soap, and add it to the gall soap in 
sufficient quantity to make it solid. One 
or two pounds of curd soap will be needed, 
When cold the mass should be pressed 
into cakes, 


BALL Tikks.—A curious pneumatic ball 
tire for bicycles has been patented in Kng- 
land, substituting for the continuous 
tubular tire a series of rubber balla, set in 
cups at the outer end of the spokes; the 
balls are #0 arranged that they may be 
simultaneously inflated. Several advan- 
tages are claimed for this device, ope of 
them being that no serious inconvenience 
will follow the puncturing of one or two 
of the balla, It is also claimed that there 
is a great saving of ground cobesion, and 
this will increase the ease and speed of 
propulsion, 


— 


Farm and lbarden, 





CaARK OF LAWN#s,.—Newly made lawns 
aré liable to have noxious weeds appear, 
These should be carefully hand-weeded, 
If holes result, they should be filled with 
earth. The grass will #00n spread in and 
A 
rolling with a hand roller, after 
weeding, is a good practice, 

Honsks..—The small farmer should pro- 
duce thé best horses, as he is better pre 
pared to carefully mature the two or three 
colt# constantly under his care, and by 
handling thom constantly they are edu- 
cate to work; but most do not appreciate 
their ad vantage; they raise the scrub, and 
let the larger ciealers raise those In which 
are the most money, 

To KILL SPORES IN OAT SKKD, 
Run the through @ good fanning 
Spread out on a clear barn floor and 
sprinkle with water until quite wet, 
Neatter slaked lime over the dampened 
grain until the seed is quite white, Shovel 


Sw 


aoed 


| the oats about until the lime is thoroughly 


mixed in, and let the heap lay i2 hours or 
more before sowing. 

OrncHaRD Fors,—No doubt the fruit 
grower who desires to make the moat of 
his trees must get acquainted with them 
and visit them frequently, even during 
the winter. Thus he can look after their 
welfare, protect them from rabbits end 
mice, pick off insect eggs from twigs 
wherever found, and otherwise = amsint 
them. To leave an orchard to its own re- 
sources all winter long is @ big mistake, 


NATIVE FERNERKIBS,—Thoere is hardly 
anything more pleasing and beautiful 
than @ bed of native ferns In a shady 
corner of the lawn, or a garden. 
Many kinds of ferns may eonaally 
obtained in the woods, where they should 


in 


tes 


be taken up a4 @arly in #pring 48 poeslbie, 


When once oatatlished, they lastan in 
lefinite period if protected from the 

strong sun and ke tolers at 
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On Being Critical. 

It is one of the maxims of the ‘‘well- 
meaning person’? that you should not | 
be too critical. But well-meaning per 
sone scatter their advice reckiessly, out 
of the fulness of a soft heart untem- 
pered by the wisdom of a hard head, | 
True, they have a habit of comfortably | 
hedging their philosophy by a free use 
of the adverb ‘‘too’’ before the quali- 
tative adjectives they condetan; but that 
is only for an exit in case of emergency, 
as il were. 

And, as we cannot roundly condemn 
these kindly people, we express our 
opinion of them by calling them ‘‘well- 
meaning persons,’’ The well-meaniny 
person has a habit of confusing ideas, 
and is not generally quite happy in the 
choice of a word to express what he in- 
tends. When he says, ‘Don’t be too 
critical,’ he actually means, ‘Don’t be 
perpetually finding fau!t in a peevish 
spirit.’ But when the preacher or 
teacher goes astray in his ceflnition, it 
is not always the fault of his hearers if 
his doctrine is misunderstood, 

Whether it is the fault of these same 
‘well-meaning people’’ or of those who 
set themselves up as professional critics 
without understanding their own mis- 
sion, there is no doubt that the popular 
wind often recognizes less diflerence 
petween fault-finding and criticism than 
between Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 
Consequently criticism, whether in- 
dulged in as a private luxury, or re- 
sorted to publicly for the purpose otf 
analyzing a book, picture, play, or pelit- 
ical programme, is looked upon by 
many good souls with suspicion, 

But there is no more justification for 
calling honest criticism the work of a 
grumbler than for claiming that the 
achoolboy who is taught to analyze a 
sentence and pick out such flaws as may 


acribed 
| faults, and which finds its reward in a 


| have been discovered. 
| more pleasure in the heap of weeds he 


| threw on one side, and in the fantastic 
| way in which he arranyed them so that 


bad elements together, and to sit down 
and weep over them, or to be full of de- 
light at having been clever enough to 
discover so much that is spurious, it is 
criticism all the same, though it may be 
particularly morbid. 

Criticism is as the weeding 
garden; and the ‘well-meaning persons”’ 
who tell you not to be too critical do 
not really intend that you should not 
weed your garden thoroughly, but that 
you should, in fact, be painfully critical, 
and not yo helter-skelter to work, pull- 
ing up handfuls all around you, without 
slopping to make sure that you are not 
throwing away something of value in 
your indiscriminate haste, 

Your search for weeds may very well 
be named fault-finding; but for all that 
it has beauty as its aim. Still there isa 
kind of ‘smart’? and spurious criticism 
which 1s in vogue, and which may also 
lind its analogy in the garden, It is 
that kind of criticism which may be de- 
as showing a keen nose for 


of a 


chuckle over the number of faults that 


It is as though a gardener experienced 


they should convey an exayverated idea 
of their importance to the onmlooker, 
than he did in the tlowers on whose be- 
half, as he pretended, he had taken such 
Of course a great deal 
now and 


elaborate pains, 
of what is called criticism 
ever has been of this kind. 

The task of picking holes has always 
been a congenial one to many people, 
because it often) passes current for 
cleverness, and, with a little veneer, 
may do duty for wit. But the critica in 
their turn are open to criticism; and it 
is for others to decide whether they 
speak with the authority of knowledge 
and practised judgment, or whether 
they beat a hollow drum, 

A general injunction to be critical is 
advice wasted, since it is a practice that 
in diflerent degrees is common to us all. 
We are critical about our triends, our 
houses, our clothes, and our forms of 
amusement, See how the development 
of taste, which is merely the expression 
of the critical faculty, has made itself 
fell amony the working classes in num- 
berless ways ! 

What a change has, for instance, 
come over the decoration of the 
chanic’s cottage during the last twenty 
years, although it is often ill enough to 
look atnow! Something at least suy- 
gestive of an art spirit which has shown 
itself in the papers that now cover the 
walle. ‘The old-fashioned china dogs 
and lustres that used to adorn the man- 
telpiece have given place to cheap but 
more decorative and often graceful orna- 
ments, 


is 


mec- 





exist is being encouraged in the habit of 
being discontented with English litera- 
ture. To demand of everybody that 
they shall avoid being critical is to ask 
them to take the most retrograde step 
possible. Evolution is the result of 
criticism; and civilization is nothing but 
an outcome from the development of the 
critical faculty in man. 
If the theories of 
are correct, the splendid 
many of the male birds is due to the 
very emphatic criticism of their mates, 
who demanded plenty of gay color in 
the ‘dress of their consorta, and, in the 
language of the advertisement, saw that 
they got it. Instinct and inherited ideas 
are all very well for keeping the world 


our evolutionists 


ata stand-still; but, before it will budge | 


an inch forward, the critical 
must be brought into play. 

In a measure, criticism may be called 
fault-finding; but it is in a much higher 


faculty 


deyree beauty-finding. It is a careful! 
analysis of any quality or thing, and a 
searching among the component parts 
mi elements and é 
| heat * “ 
y 4 
1” 1¢ 
:? ? ; 


plumage of | 


The walls are not, it is true, hung 
} With works of masters, old or youny; 


but some very passable inexpensive re- 
productions of good work have in very 
many instances taken the place of those 
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| tending to peevish discontent, is the 


In short, the critical faculty, so far 
from being a quality to be avoided as 


pioneer of progress, the purifier of life, 
and the first step towards increased re- 
finement and what is known as taste, 
It is of course a quality to be handled 
with care; but it is one which, if taced 
honestly, without prejudice, and with a 
simple desire to arrive at what is best 
and noblest in everything, can be culti- 
vated only with advantage to the in- 
dividual and to the community. 





INDULGENCE in falsehood supplies 
those who are addicted to it with a 
plausible apology for every crime, and 
with a supposed shelter from punish- 
ment. It tempts them to rush into 
danger from the mere expectation of 
impunity; and, when practised with fre- 
quent success, it teaches them to con- 
found the gradations of guilt, from the 
eflects of which there is, in their im- 
avinations at least, a sure and common 
protection, It corrupts the early sim- 
plicity of youth, it blasts the fairest 
blossoms of genius, and will, most as- 
suredly, concentrate every effort by 
which we may hope to improve the 
talents and mature the virtues of those 
whom it infects. 


Tue Christian faith has been, and is 
atill, very fiercely and obstinately at- 
tacked. How many efforts have been 
and are still made—how many books, 
scrious or frivolous, able or silly, have 
been and are spread incessantly in order 
to destroy it in men’s minds! Where 
has this redoubtable struggle been sup- 
ported with the greatest energy and 
success ? and where has Christian faith 
been best defended ? There where the 
reading of the sacred books is a general 
and assiduous part of public worship; 
there, where it takes place in the in- 
terior of families, and in solitary medi- 
tation. It is the Bible, the Bible itself, 
which combats and triumphs most ef- 
licaciously in the war between incred- 
ulity and belief, 


THERE is not any virtue the exercise 
of which, even momentarily, will not 
impress @ new fairness upon the features; 
nor on them only, but on the whole 
body the moral and intellectual faculties 
have operation, for all the movements 
and gestures, however slight, are differ- 
ent in their modes according to the 
mind that governs them; and on the 
gentleness and decision of right feeling 
follows grace of action, and, through 
continuance of this, grace of form, 





TRUE happiness is of a retired na- 
ture, and an enemy to pomp and noise; 
it arises, in the first place, from the en- 
joyment of one’s self, and in the next, 
from the friendship and conversation of 
a few select companions, False happi- 
ness loves to be in a crowd, and to draw 
the eyes of the world upon her, She 
does not receive any satisfaction from 
the applauses which she gives herself, 
but trom the admiration which 
raises in others. 


she 





) excruciating old) prints which seem to 
have gone to perform their last duty in 
Throughout all the 
critical faculty is continually asserting 


lodyings. classes 


| itself more and more, with a correspond. | 


ing advancement of refinement. 

| Among other things, criticism has ex- 
| tended itself to food; and even the own- 
ers of slender purses are beyinning to 
appreciate more fully the value of good 
cooking—a development which has of 
recent years received much 
countenance and assistance. 

In the matter of comfort venerally 
criticism has asserted itself; and it is 
| commonly accepted that a higher stand- 
ard of living among the poorer classes 


Otlicial 


is coming, and in many instances has 
come into vogue In matters of science, 
too, it is the spirit of criticism—the sift 
of theorie with the rejection 
what f I he bad al 
a 
ere 
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Ik ever the happy time should arrive 
when we are more interested to discover 
| the excellences of our friends and neigh- 
bors than their defects, and more anx- 
ious to study their ideals than to insist 
| upon our Own, A great impetus will be 
given to moral progress and to the true 
and cordial brotherhood of man, 





MEN who see into their neighbors are 


CONFIDENTIAL 


the office of President of the Uy Stas 
until he has attained to the age _— 
years. 


——————_ 
CORRESPONDEy),. 


_— 


M. E.—You would have to 





lawyer as to the law in ® 
tioned. — So = 
Emma H.—No person can be eligibie to 


af thirty fy, 


KE. G.— You reler to the couplet:— 
“Compound for sins they are inelt 
n 
By damning those they have no nr oA 
The author of 1t was Samuel Butler It " 
in his humorous poem, “Hudibrag . 


J. E. J.—We are not inclined 
questions of a political nature 
column devoted to the inter 

eral reader Cannot be used ag Prey hochland 
airing opinions regarding a subject on a 
sO many persons disagree, It tg 8elf-evider 
that such must necessarily be the case, or ‘ 
tical parties could not exist. aad 


A. P.—When a lady meets an intimate 
Inale acquaintance in the street she should 
the first to bow, but at the Same time os 
should not feel offended should he raise his 
hat before such recognition, Generally Speak 
ing, the salutations should be simu) 
but the intimacy of the parties ShOAld excuse 
any Overstepping of the bounds of Strict oti. 
quett, 

K. H. S.—1. The first OCOD gratulations 
should be offered by the immediate relatiy, 
who happens to be nearest tothe bride, 2 
An only sister need not stand upon ceremony 
She should express her happiness in her 
sister's happiness, and wish her JOY at the 
first opportunity after the ceremony. 8. It 
the duty of the ushers to introduce Sveste to 
the bride and bridegroom. 


PETER BROWN.—There have been tradi. 
tions from time tmmemoerial with regard to 
the mystical powers supposed to be PO8sesse 
by the seventh son of & seventh son. But w 
be the seventh son of a first, or second, or 
sixth, or eighth son, or any son except 4 
seventh sen, is not supposed to give one any 
pecullar powers, There are many families tp 
which there are seven sons or more; and, of 
course, in every such faintly there fea seventh 
son, 


KE. G. R—If you refer to transterring 
ongrauvings On paper, etc., take a saturated 
alcoholic solution of potash, pour the solution 
on the engraving, and immedtately remove 
all the superfluous liquid by means of blotting 
paper, Lay the engraving, while damp, upon 
the wood or other material to which 16 is to be 
transferred, and place it ina press, The trans 
ter will be obtained immediately. The en. 
graving must be immersed in clear, cold water 
ufter removal from the potash bath, 


L. C. G.—Mary Campbell was the true 
name of the person of whom Robert Bums 
writes so beautifully under the name of “High- 
lund Mary.”’ She was the first love, but died 
of amulignant fever when making prepare 
tions for her marriage with him, He com. 
memorated her in his touching elegy, “To 
Mary in Heaven.” He was afterwards mar. 
ried to Jean Armour (his “Bonny Jean"), a0 
old acquaintance, and the daughter of 4 
Scotch mason. 


St. GgeoraKk —Before our 6ra, which ve 
take from the birth of Christ, various nations 
had various standards of time, The Greeks 
dated by olympiads, f. 6., from the establish 
ment of their national games, a parallel case 
to the dating from the Derby, except that 
their Olympic games were religious and 
wsthetic, which this is not. rhe Romans 
dated from the building of their efty, A.C 
C, Anno Urbis Condit, 752‘ years before 
Christ. Also they referred to the consulship 
of such and such a famous man; sub consul 
Planco, when Plancus was consul; 1. 6. when 
George the Third was king, or when Moon 
was major. The Persians dated from the 
inception of such and such a dynasty, the 
Jews from the beginning of the world, the 
birth of Abraham, the Jewish captivity. The 
short answer to your question would be from 
some fixed historical point. The Chinese do 
better than we; they take some occurrence 
outside the world, f. e., they date from 
eclipses, 


LEHTEK. —‘'Kate Barlass’” was the name 
applied to Catherine Douglas, one of " 
“Maids of Honor” of the wife of James 1. ° 
Scotland (nee Joan Beaufort, daughter of the 
Earl of Somerset and goddaughter of Jame 
Gaunt). The king had returned to —. 
from his eighteen years’ imprisonment ) 
England, A. D, 1424, and the efforts he ma 
to correct the great abuses that bad grown - 
during the Regency inspired mortal os 
against him, resulting ina consptracy ¥ 
his lite. In tgnorance of the plot, he had . 
inissed his troops and even # body-guard, #” 


60 disrusy 
here, Ma 





very apt to be contempiuous; but men 
who see through them tind something 
lying behind every human soul, which 
itis not for them to sit in judgment on 
Or attempt to sneer out of the order of 
Grod’s manifold universe. 


A JOYFUL spirit and a cheerful coun- | 
tenance shed happiness all around: while 
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sadness and gloom create a dismal mel 
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having put upin the Dominican Convent 
Perth, the king wus at supper when A 
regicides entered the corridor. With ere 
presence of mind Catherine Douglas mn ' 
bolt the door, but the wooden bolt had Peer 
purposely removed by Robert Ste wart; cs 
then, with the heroism of a martyr, she Or 
plied its place with ber own art. The 

it was broken, gave time for the =" 
to be lowered into a vault by the queen nt 
other ladies, and when the regicides aga 
the king was not to be found But = 9 
infamous traitor wno withdrew th ti 


. owed 
wit the assassins # 


be 
before 4 


murderers was brocg2t “ 
snd executed within a short per 


iod 
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TRIFLES. 


BY WN. ©, 


Kach plaintive note made by the flute 
Amid the orchestra, though sweet, 

I~ scarcely heard, yet if once mute 
The music would be tncom plete, 


bach wave that beats against the rock, 
And spends itself in empty spray 

seems wasted, yet In time the shook 
Hlas helped to wear the cliff away. 


ach Httle soul that loveth still, 
Through joy, through pain, through grief, 
through mirth 
That trasteth through all show of ill, 
Iluth brought God's Heaven nearer earth. 
rr —  - 


The Manor Lady. 








RY M. M. 





we shall have to go,”’ grumbled 
Cbarlotte, 
“Bother! Why, I think it will be fun,” 
said Evelyn. 
“] want to go,’’ whined Owen. 
“Then you just can’t,’’ said Charlotte, 


‘| a dreadful bother, but I suppose 
- 


“It will be much too late for you to sit 
up.” 
“Oh, mother, say I may!’ cried the 


spoilt child. His voice rose high above 
all others at the table, 

“| wish, Miss Gray, you’d teach Owen 
not to be so troublesome,” said the eldest 
Misa Escott with an annoyed glance at a 
harassed-looking girl who had sat silent 
during the whole course of lunch. 

“Owen,’’ she said reprovingly, Lut the 
boy shook off her gentle hand with a pet- 
tish gesture, 

“I’m not going to do what you tell me,”’ 
he said roughly. 

‘Mother, say I may go to the concert to- 
night.”’ 

“Well, well—we’ll see,’”’ 

“Hurrah! That means ‘yea.’’’ The boy 
Hung his table-napkin in the air, pushed 
back his chair and clattered out of the 
room, 

“Really, Owen gets worse and worse 
every day,’’ said Charlotte. ‘We ought 
to apologize to Mr, Mildmay for his bad 
behavior,’’ 

She turned with an amiable smile wa 
visitor Who was present—a smooth-faced, 
sleepy-eyed young man with flaxen hair 
and very white hands, 

“The boy is high-spirited; he only needs 
a littie judicious management, which he 
nover gets,’’ said Owen’s mother, Her 
cold, grey eyes rested for a moment on 
the young governess, who reddened 
under their expression of tacit disap- 
proval, 

Kdwin Mildmay’s lasy glance took in 
something of the state of affairs. 

“I don’t envy any one the management 
of Master Owen,’’ he said in his slow 
drawl. ‘He seems a regular young pickle. 
But tell me about to-night. What is the 
excitement ?”’ 

“Only a stupid concert atthe Parish- 
Koom,”’ said Charlotte, curling her thin 
lip in disdain, 

“As Lady of the Manor, of course I ain 
expected to patronize all these local af- 
fairs,’’ explained Mrs. Esoott to Mildmay. 

‘We had to take tickets, 50 we may 4s 
well go,’’ interposed Evelyn. ‘‘Besides, 
you forget, Chatty, the village schoolmas- 
ler is to be there, and 
Say he plays the violin divinely.”’ 

“And are we to have the pleasure of 
hearing this village genius to-night?” in- 
quired Mildmay. 

“Yes, but he’s not a village genius,” 
said Charlotte. ‘Little Mere does not pro- 
duce gems of sucu orililancy, Tbe usual 
schoolmaster is away on sick leave, and 
this man is taking his place for a few 
months,’’ 

“Mr. Benson, the vicar, thinks no 6nd 
of him,” said Evelyn. ‘He wanted Mr. 
Armadale to go and board at the Vicar- 
aye.’’ 

“Such a mistake—taking people of that 
Class out of their proper position,’’ sald 
Mrs, Escott. “Mr, Benson may be a 
worthy man, but he muat be singularly 
devoid of common sense,” 

“Kut Mr. Armadale refused to go—he 
said he preferred to be independent. So 
hé lives all by himself in that ugly school- 
house; he has just three rooms at one end 
of it.”’ 

“Isa marvel to me how Kvelyn con- 


trives to pick up all the gossip of the 


Sighborhood,’’ observed Charlotte. 
y when it’s about interesting pe 
pe SiMe ~_< 
usly WV hen they take the sha 


[An ating strangers, who 
‘y on the iddie—~’ 


U ay # iper » 








the Wentworths | 


“A village schoolmaster!’ said the 
other, in tones of withering soorn. 

Gillian Gray, the young governess, sat 
in her place at table, and made no sign, 
but ber heart was hot within her. The 
schoolmaster was no stranger to her. She 
had met him several times at the Vicarage, 
where she took Owen for a Latin lesson 
three times a week. 

She had heatd him play on the violin, 
and knew that Evelyn’s random remarks 
were more than usually near the truth 
when she spoke of his playing “superb- 
ly.” Ifonly it had been her good fortune 
to go to the concert to-night! 

“Miss Gray,’ Mre, Escout’s cold voice 
broke in upon her meditations, “as Owen 
is so anxious to go to-night, of course, 
you will have to go, too. Wecannot be 
bothered looking after him.” 

“Very well,’”’ saia Miss Gray. She 
trusted that no one observed the sudden 
glow of pleasure that lighted up her face. 

So it came to pass that when the party 
from the Manor House took the seats re- 
served for them in the front row, Gillian’s 
modest black grenadine figured among 
the gay colored silks of her companions, 

The concert went on, one performer fol- 
lowed another with varying popularity, 
and now a little wave of excitement rip- 
pled through the hall. 

The ladies in the front row nodded and 
whispered to each other, the village boys 
in an upper gallery thrust forward tousled 
heads, and clattered their heavy boots, 

“Is that what you consider fascinating ?’’ 
said Mildmay, in an audible aside to Eve- 
lyn, a8a@ young man stepped forward on 
the platform. Certainly no greater con- 
trast to his Own appearance could weil 
have been found, 

The new-comer was slight and spare; his 
biack hair lay in a level sweep across his 
forehead; bis dark eyes were deeply set; 
his clean-shaven face was thin almoat to 
gauntness, Mildmay stroked his thick 
auburn moustache, and thought compla- 
cently how unluockily handicapped some 
poor mortals wore with rospect to personal 
appearance, 

The schoolinaster’s eyes ran lightly 
along the front rank of spectators. If 
they made a slightly longer pause at one 
black-gowned figure no one, except per- 
haps that individual, was acute enough to 
observe it. The accompanist at the piano 
struck a few opening chords and then, 
raising his bow, Armadale drew it lightly 
across the strings. 

After that, there was only one opinion 
in Little Mere—the schoolmaster was a 
genius! Mrs. Esecott knew little about 
music and cared less, but when her next 
neighbor, Lady Wentworth waxed loud 
in her enthusiasin she thought it well to 
be in no way behindhand. 

At the close of the performances, she 
summoned the vicar, Mr. Benson, and in- 
timated that she desired to honor Mr, 
Lewis Arinadale by allowing him to be 
presented to her. 

Mr. Benson made his way to the im- 
provised green-room. It was empty ex 
cept forthe schoolinaster, all the other 
amateur performers having joined their 
friends among the audience, When the 
viear entered, Armadale was standing 
motionless, gazing moodily at the dying 
embers in the smail grate. 

“Come, Armadale, you are the 
the evening,’’ said Mr. Benson. 
honor is to be conferred on you,” 


hero of 
“A high 





The young man’s sombre face lighted | 


up with # piéasant amile. 


| 
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“Indeed! What may that be?’ 
“The Lady of the Manor deésires an in- 
troduction.” 


“Oh, bother?’ said Armadale ungrate- 


fally, “I’m not in the mood for silly chat. | 


ter; I want to be off to iny own little den,” 

“My young friend, you don’t know on 
which side your bread is buttered,” sald 
the vicar, slipping «a ygently-déetaining 
hand through Armacale’s arm. “Mra, 
Eseott, you know.” 

“©Whom did you say?’ Armadale 
stopped in the act of reaching for his great 
coal. 

“Mra Escott, who lives at 
Manor House,” 

There was a momentary pause, 

“Ob, well—Mra. Eascott—yeas, I'll 
and speak to Mra, Kscott,” said the sehool- 


master in a slow and reflective manner, 
” * * * ” 7 


Little Mere 


Come 


Little Mere school-housé lay at one end 
of the village, where the high 
It was «4 modern, 
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the inastor’s needs were few, and for the 
most part he waited on himself. 

School was over at four o'clock, and not 
long aft«r that, on the day following the 
concert, the vicar’s long legs might have 
been seen stalking up the cinder-path 
which led to Armadale’s modest abode, 

He found the schoolmaster in the small 
kitchen; a white cloth was spread over 
half the table, and on it were placed a sol- 
itary cup and saucer, a large homely cake, 
butter, a crusty loaf and a pot of straw- 
berry jam. A small black kettle puffed 
merrily on the hob, and Armadale was in 
the act of measuring some tea intoa brown 
china teapot. 

“Upon my word, you know how to take 
care of yourself,” said Mr, Benson, paus- 
ing at the door to survey the cheery scone, 

“I ought to; I’ve knocked about the 
world a bit. Walk in, vicar, and make 
yourself at home,.’”’ ’ 

“With all the pleasure possible,’’ said 
Mr. Benson, subsiding into a wooden arm- 
chair, 

“Let me recommend the jam; it’s a pros 
ent from the grateful mother of Tominy 
Jones,”’ said the scholmaster; “or will 
you sample the cake? Mra, Gregg in- 
sisted on providing it; she bas a groat con- 
tempt for my housekeeping capacitios, | 
believe,’’ 

‘“Wortby soul! Let us eat to her good 
health,’’ said the vicar, 

“You must know I have come on an im 
portant embassy,” he continued a few 
minutes Jater, when the meal waa in 
merry progress, 

“Indeed! From whom ?’’ 

“From 10 less a person than her high 
mightiness the Lady of the Manor,”’ 

“| presume you mean Mra, Mscott, but 
may | ask why you call her that?” 

“Simply because it is the title she her- 
se!f chooses to adopt,”’ said the vicar, with 
a slight twinkle in his dark eyes, 

“Il know she lives at Little More Manor 
House,’’ said Armadale, but I was under 
the huopression that she had only been 
there two or three years, and that the 
piace did not belong to her,’’ 

“You are quite right, it doesn’t. The 
real owner is in Australia, Old John 
Escott, the late owner, had two sons, 
Richard and Rolf. The younger was a 
fine fellow, but hot-spirited, and the older 
brother contrived to make mischief be 
tween him and his father, Richard scott 
was asneaking, undéerhand creature, but 
his shifty ways did not avall him much, 
forintheend his father quarreled with 
him also. When old John Excott died it 
was found that he had completely passed 
over Richard Kacott and his family, and 
loft everything to the son of his younger 
8on,”’ 

“Rather hard on Richard,” 

“Well—yos—but he pretty well deserved 
what he got,’’ said Mr. 
downright worthless 


tonson doubtiully 
tellow, 
and it would have been 4 bad day for Lit 
tie Mere if he bad ever Inhertted the prop 
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haved badly. tlis own father tad been 
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geting oa well in Australia. 


“So the quixotic young fellow wrote 
home, all in # burry, and said he would 
i fix asettiog income on Richard Kacott's 
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be placed at their dispose! for throes years, 
until he came back to Pingland,” 
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you will consent, but 1 could uot refuse w 
bring the message.” 

To the vicar’s surprise the emphatic re- 
fusal which he expected from the proud 
and reserved schoolmaster never came. In- 
stead of dismissing the idea with scorn 
Armadale seemed actually to be deliber- 
ating over it. 

“That way will do as well as another,"’ 
he said halfabsently. ‘Very well, Mr. 
Benson,"’ he added aloud, ‘Il daresay | 
shall beable to do what Mra, Kscott wanta 
I will call to-morrow at the Manor House 
and arrange particulars.’’ 

The vicar took hia departure, lost in 
amazement. 

“Well, how deceived one can be in peo- 
ple!’ he mused, “If there is a man who 
detests patronage | should have said it 
was Armadale; yet he accepted the invita- 
tion from that vulgar woman with scarce- 
ly a vestige of hesitation. Well, well, | 
suppose there is a remnant of self-interest 
left in the best of ua; and no doubt Arma- 
dale thinks it will In some way be to his 
advantage to get in with the Manor Houre 
folk.”’ 

aa = ” * . * 

‘Well, if this isn’t too provoking !’’ ex- 
claimed Charlotte Kacott, 

“What is the matter ?”’ 

‘Dora Lesiie writes to aay that she has a 
had sore throat, and will be unable to ap- 
pear tomorrow. Too tiresome of her, at 
the Inat moment, when itis impoasible to 
suppiy her place,”’ 

The scene war the long drawing-room at 
the Manor lHiouse, and the last dresea re- 
hearsal for the tableaux vivants was in 
full progrosa, 

Various performers in plotureaque cos 
tumes were grouped about the platform, 
which bad been erected atone end, Char 
lotte Escott, her mother and Edwin Miid- 
may were criticising the arrangements 
from the front. In a recess near, the 
musicians were stationed; a man had been 
hired to play the piano, and Armadale, 
violin in hand, was waiting for the «lgnal 
to begin. 

“OW hat 
Kscott. 

“1 don’t Know; we are short of pes form- 
ora as it is,’? said Charlotte with a frown of 
voxation, “Noone can be spared to take 
the part of Flaine tr this tabieau.’’ 

“You'll have to leave it out.” 

“Mother! One of our pretiost pictures! 
And we've got the barge ready and every- 
thing.’’ 

The picture was taken from Tennyson's 
poom “Lancelot and Flaine,” and was 
sUppoded lo represent the scene where the 


will you do?” inquired Mra, 


dead Elaine floata in her barge down to 
Camelot and reaches the palace of the 
K lig. 


“Well, | don't know what you can do," 
Kald Mra Eacoitin atone absolutely de 
vold of suggestion, 

Charlotte stood silent, twisting the ob 
noxious little missive that had brought 
the bad news between her tingers. 

Mildmay, who had been attending to 
#ome alterations in the draping of the cur 
talus, here putin a word : 

“What about Mise (iray?’ he sald quiet- 
ly. “Couldn't you inveigis her Into the 
delinquent’s part 2” 

‘*M ins 
frostily. 

Quite Lia possible, 

‘Mew! 


that position.” Mrs 


(iray ?” cchosd the elder lady 


" wald Charlotte, 
young 
Bsecott took refuge in 
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, proper 
lolte’s tone Was significant. 

if you come to personal 
Miss Gray 


Kuited to the part 


“Pardon mie; 
AP pPOarane, im my 


Infinitely 


Oplotean 
LOOK more 
than Mins Leslie,’ 

Mr. Mildinay Was an obstinate young 
man, With no tact, and not greal amount 
of wit He had abounding merit, 
howover, in the eyes of Mra, Eacott: he 
way the oniy son of old Gregory Milduimy, 
one of the richest rail owners in Birming 


one 


harm. 
She had firmly dechied that his visit to 
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willed as Mildmay himeeif ‘(Mina (iray 
is quite plain—Dora Laalie is e very hand- 
some young woman.” 

“Mies Lasile may be handsome, but not 
in the Elaine atyle. It needs a more re- 
fined, ethereal kind of beauty. Mins 
Laalie is altogether too substantial. Who 
could ever imagine ber pining away and 
dying for love? Mins (iray, now—she 
inay not be so striking-looking, but to my 
mind ber face is far more beautiful though 
she looks rather pale and sad.” 

Thia from the dense and sieepy-headed 
Kdwin Mildmay! 

Lawis Armadale broke into a delicious 
merry little gurgie of music, a net of 
Hpanish dance measures certainiy not se 
down in the programme. They sounded 
almoat jike a inugh of triumphant deri. 


sion, 
“Under any circumatances, it is quite 


out of the question,” sald Mra, Keaoott 
sharply. 

The young man bowed and moved 
awe 


there, mother, what did | tell your” 
exclaimed Charlotte, before he was well 
out of hearing. ‘“Kvelyn hasn't a chance, 
He won't look at her, He's in love—head 
over ears in love—with Gillian (iray.”’ 

“Ob, the wicked, artful girl! How | 
have been deceived in her!" was Mra. Kxs- 
cott's somewhat Inconsequent rejoinder, 
“Nomething must be done atonce, They 
muan't be allowed to meet, or who knows 
what may happen?” 

“What will probably bappen,’’ said 
Charlotte with agrim smile, ‘is that he 
will propose to Miss Gray, and of course 
she will accept him on the spot.” 

‘Too bad—too bad! After all the trouble 
lhavetaken! Idid hope to have one of 
you girls well married before that pre 
olous cousin of yours comes back trom 
Australia and turns us outof house and 
home," 

“You haven't heard any news, have 
you?” maid Oharlotte, looking startled, 

“No, no, but the time is getting on. You 
know he said ‘three years,’ and that will 
noon be up now,” 

“Ob, well, | expect he is rather a softy,” 
aad Charlotte hopefully. ‘When he does 
turn up we must try some way of getting 
round bim.”’ 

“Yea, indeed, Kut now, about Miss 
(Gray? Nhe mustn't be allowed to stay In 
the house another day. You have quite 
alarined me with your suggestions.” 

“Why, mother, what are you going to 


dor" 
“Never mind. leave it to me, I'll man. 


age it’? said Mrs. Kacott with an air of 
mystery, and a moment later she left the 


drawingroom, 
oe oe @ ° oe 


It was a gusty afiernoon in early March. 
The wind whistled down the leafless 
avenue at the Manor House and rattled 
the bare branches overhead. It made 
spiteful little dabs at Gillian Giray’s bat, 
and flapped ber skirta round her legs in 
an embarrassing fashion as, cumbered 
with » heavy bag, shoe struggied in the 
direction of the lodge gates, 

“It's too bad—too bad!’’ abe thought 
passionately. ‘Turned out of the house 

that » what it practically means — for that 
fiilmey excuse about unexpected guests 
and my room being wanted would impose 
on noone. And now | shall bave to go 
away from Little Mere, and I'll never see 
him again.’’ 

‘Tears rose to her eyes and rolled uncom- 
fottably down her cheeks; they felt moist 
and chilly, but she searcely made an ef- 
fort to restrain them. What did it matter 
how ugly she looked? There was no one 
there to see ber, no one to how 
wretched she felt. 

A firm step scrunched on the gravel be- 
side her, a deep-pitched voice sounded 
cheerily in ber ears, 

‘doing my way, Miss (iray? Whatan 
aflernoou! Lat me carry that for you.” 


care 


The bag was taken out of her band with | 


upntnistakable decision, She mumbled 
soimne greeting and turned aside her face, 
trusting that the young schoolmaster bad 
noticed the traces of tears. 

It was an idle hope, for those penetrat- 
ing eyes had a knack of allowing few 
things to eacape them, but Armadale 
stepped along beside hia companion with 
a few indifferent words 

“Did the performance go off well 7" said 
(dillian, striving to speak lightly. 


“Excellently, | believe. I was abunid 
anily atinfied,’’ said Armadale with an 
enigmatic sinile unseen by (Gillian. “Are 
you going far?" he inquired, as they left 
the gates of the Manor House behind 
them and etruck into the inain road 

ain g « Martin’se Farn 
fartin's Far ? Y + ‘ 
waik vert y « ¢ 
wher » Kot ack 


“| am not going back to the Manor 
to-night,”’ sald Gillian in a low voice. 

Then the sudden remembrance of some 
words he had overheard that afternoon 
flashed into Armadale’s mind. His lips 
tightened, and there came a light into the 
dark eyes that boded no good to the Lady 
of the Manor. 

As they reached the school house Gillian 
stopped, and held out ber band. 

“I'm not going In yet, I'm going on to 
Martin’s farm,” said the schoolmaster, 
“Mra. Martin ia a particular friend of 
mine,’”’ 

Gillian tried to mumble some remon- 
strance, but her companion paid smal! 
attention, The walk over the windy heath 
was a somewhat allentone, They reached 
the farmhouse at last and Mra, Martin, the 


apple cheeked inistresa, bustled out to 
meet them with noisy effusion, Such a 
short notice —but she had done her beat 


hoped the young lady would find every- 
thing comfortable, 

And wouldn't Miss Gray like tea at 
once? It was all ready and waiting. And 
Mr. Armadale too—dear, dear, it was juile 
a long time since she had set eyes on him 

and would they be pleased to walk in? 
The beat parlor was quite ready, and she 
had lighted a fire there the minute Mra, 
Kxoott’s messenger came. 

She threw open the door of a small ait- 
ting-room; after the chill buffeting of the 
wind across the heath, it seemed snug and 
cheery. 

“If you will kindly bring another cup 
and saucer, Mrs. Martin,’’ said Armadale, 
surveying the surroundings with un- 
abashed hardihoood, ‘Miss Gray will give 
meacup of tea before I go,"’ 

“Ay, sir, and quite right too,’”’ sald the 
old woman, as she bustied away morrily. 
Gillian gave him a glance which was 
meant to convey astonishment at bis au- 
dacity, but somehow the attempt was # 
failure, Her presence of dignity melted 
Into a smile. 

“Don’t you think | deserve 
sald, coming a step or two nearer. 

‘Oh, yesu—yes—you deserve it—any- 
thing you like,’’ said (Gilllan bastily, as 
she retreated to the other side of the fire- 
place and began to busy herself over the 
kettle. 

Armadale took her by her two hands, 
and gently deposited her in a big arm 
chair, 

‘This tea is my affair,’’ he said quietly: 
‘you sit there and rest.’ 

“Men are 80 conceited,” said Gillian, 
“they always think they know better 
than any one else how to do everything.” 

She was fresher now, at the end of her 
long walk, than she had been at the be. 
ginning. The tired feeling at her heart 
had gone, A pretty little pink flush came 
into her pale cheeks, and there was quite 
a merry sparkle in ber usually quiet eyes, 

“That young fool Mildtnay has eyes in 
his head, bother bim!’ thought the 
schoolmaster. ‘l wonder——” his cogita- 
tions took an unpleasant turn, 

OW hat 
morrow 
presently. 
them ?’ 

“| think —I shall not- go back to 
Manor Hlouse at all,’ she sald with 
fort 

The remembrance of some words spoken 


it?’ he 


about the tableaux vivants  to- 
night, Miss (iray?’’ he 
“Will you be there to sec 
the 
an ef- 


mind, ana 
ame, 

“You will beglad to leave Litthe Mere?” 
said the schoolmaster, Tis a stupid lit 
tle hundrum place, You'll be going, per- 
hapa, to a wider life,’ His thoughts hae 
flown to the rieh mill owner’s son, Doutt- 
lees Mra, Fisecott had good cause for her 
suspicions with regard to Mr. Mildmay's 
preference for the governess rather than 
for one of her own daughters, 

‘Silad to leave Little echoed 
(iillian. Nhe gave a dreary little laugh. 
In proporttion as her spirits declined thoxe 
of the hard-hearted schoolmaster rose, 


by Mra, KMscott rose up ino her 


her face was scorched with sudden 


Mere!” 
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ene of your school children,” muttered 


| Gillian, under her breath. 


“] wish you were—I would soon make 


| you obey me,” said Armadale with & vast 


asked | 





“Why, you don’t mean to say you will | 


be sorry 7" he said cheerfully. 





No answer. 
“What can you find to regret in leaving 
such a quiet country place as this?’ he 


persisted. 

Gilllan went down on her knees on the 
hearthrug. 

“How hot the fire is!" she said, and she 


poked it vigorously in order to make it 
i@as hot. 

Phe poker was gently removed from her 
hands, and placed in the fender. 
“If any one asked you, would you be 


w 


“4 


a. ne t i n Ving ati tle ere 


attempt at fierceness, ‘Now, listen—tell 
me—if | asked you to stay at Little Mere 
would you stay?” 

A perverse “No!” hovered on Gillian’s 
lips. She looked up, tried to say it and 
failed ignominioualy. 

“What! Marry a village schoolmaster 
and live in a three- roomed cottage?’ said 
Armadale. 

“In a one-roomed cottage if necessary — 
with you,” came in smothered but una- 
bashed accents, for Gillian’s face wae na fe- 
ly hidden from public view, 

* * . * * . 

“lL ean’t say | like that schoolmaster,” 
remarked Mrs. Escott. “Hecertainly has 
the most ungracious manners of any one | 
ever met. He seems to have no sort of 
proper idea cf the deference due from one 
in his position to one in mine.” 

It was the morning alter the 
vivantsa,. The performance had 
great success, 

“He certainly plays well,” said Char- 
jlotte, indifferently. 


tableau 
been & 


“That may be; but | don’t intend to en- | 


courage him, I shall pay bin this morn- 
ing for his performance last night, and 
after that I aball not ask him again to the 
Manor House. It’s taking him quite out 
of bis proper class,” 
“I'll tell you who 
Owen: ‘*Miss (iray.’’ 
“Go on with your breakfast, Owen, and 


likes him,’’ piped 


don’t talk nonsense,’’ said Charlotte 
severely, while Evelyn giggled and 
wianced at her mother. 

“But she does,’”’ persisted the boy, ‘Hs 


was 80 kind that day that | fell in the 
pine.wood and cut my knee, He carried 
me all the way home. That was the first 
time we ever saw him.’’ 

‘“*By-the-bye, 1 hope Miss Gray isn’t ill,” 
said Mildmay, glancing round the break- 
fast-table, ‘I haven't seen her since yester- 
day morning.’”’ 

“Miss (iray has gone on a few days’ 
holiday,’’ said Mrs, Escott stiffly. 

“And perhaps she isn’t coming back 
any more,” cillciously volunteered Owen. 
“Oh, Evelyn, whata kick you gave me!” 

There was a somewhat awkward pause, 
Mrs, Escott took up a letter which had 
been lying unopened by her plate. 

“Will you excuse me?” she said, rising. 
‘| told Mr. Armadale to call this morning 
at half-past ten, and it is almost that now. 
Charlotte, | want to speak to you in the 
library.’’ 


“One moment,’”’ said Edwin Mildmay, | 


also rising. There was an unusually de- 
termined look on his smooth, florid 
countenance, “I have paid you an un- 


conscionably long visit, Mrs. Kscott, but I | 


musn’t trespass on your kindness any 
longer, To-morrow | must go 
Birminghbam.’’ 

“That will be a great loss to us,’’ said 
Mra, scott, striving to smile and speak 
aimiably, but her heart was full of rage and 
mortification, 

“Welt, mother, didn’t | speak truly?’ 


said Chariotte, as she followed her into the | 
how he | 


library. “Did you not notice 
looked when Owen spoke of Mies Gray ?’ 

“1 could have thrashed them both,” 
erled Mrs, Escott angrily. “But the fault 
is all hers Not 
house does she 
Her box shall be packed and sent 
to Martin’s farm, and I'll send her a quar- 
tér’s saiary and have done with her.’’ 

“The mischief's done; Mr. Mildmay will 
never look at Evelyn,’’ said : 
moodily. 

Nhe stood gazing out of the bay window, 
which commanded & view of the approach 
to the house, Suddenly she was startled 
by an exciamation from her mother, 


a wicked, designing girl. 
another step inside this 
come! 


Charlotte 


“Great goodness! He's back! He's 
coming here to-day.”’ 
“What? Who?” cried Charlotte, “Rott 


Msecott! In England ?’’ 
“In Little Mere, and coming here to. 
day,’’ repeated Mrs, Escott in a dull voice, 
“Here's that bothering schoolmaster 
coming up the path,’? said Charlotte— 
“and in the name of all that’s cool— Miss 


| (iray!’’ 


Mra, 
her 


EscottU's wrath 
native vulgarity lost 
blance of good breeding. 


blazed forth, 


even 


and 
its seMm- 
“Impertinence! I'll make short work 
she exclaimed. ‘Wilson,’’ she 
Kald to the servant who appeared at the 


of her,’’ 


library door, “show Mr Armadale in 
here, and desire Miss Gray to take a aent 
- eae a ; 
A € 4 
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. a eeuine aki Mra. Esecott 





back to | 


with secant olvility. “Well, here it ia, 
| Now there is one other thing I wish to 
| say.” 

Mr. Armadale bowed and waited. 

“Tl observed as you came up the avenue 
that you had with you a young person 
who was formerly in my employ.” 

“Well?” The schoolmaster’s dark Vv Ke 
were fixed intently on the face of the en. 
ranged lady. 

“Merely this—in case of any possible 
mistake, I wish you clearly to understand 
that henceforth I have nothing whatever 
to do with Missa Gray. I have cause for 
serious displeasure with her, and as I do 
not consider she is a fit person to have the 
charge of my child, | have dismiased her 
from my service,’’ 

Armadale made one step towards Mra 
Escott; bie face was white, his eyes biaz. 
ing, his tone was cutting in its keen in- 
cisivenesa, 

“What you say is absolutely false. That 
is not the reason why you have dismissed 
Miss Gray. You know as well as I do 
that her character is blameless,” 

‘Insolence! Leave the house this mo. 
ment,’”’ cried Mra, Escott, starting to her 
feet. ‘You entirely forget your position, 
You- you—the village echoolmaster to 
dare to speak to the Lady of the Manor in 
that fashion! Why, I could have you 
turned out of your post to-morrow,” 

Armadale could scarcely forbear smil- 
ing at the idle threat, 

‘Pardon me, Mrs, Richard Esoott,” he 
said, quietly; ‘I am here in another capac- 
ity than that of the village schoolmaster,” 

‘Indeed 7’ said the lady with » sneer, 
‘As a strolling player ?’’ 

“No—as Rolf Lewis Armadale Escott— 
owner of the Manor House,”’ 

All the color faded from Mra, Kecott’s 
florid face, leaving a curious streaky pal- 
lor, She stared in dumb amazement, 

“It was far from my intention to have 
told you the news in this fashion,’ said 
the young man, gently, “but you left me 
no choice, I settled at Little Mere on pur- 
pose to see how far it would be advisable 
to set aside the terms of my grandfather's 
will. My experience has been disappoint- 
ing. 1 shall be still bappy to place at your 
disposal the income you have received 
since Jobn Escott’s death, but 1 must re 
quest that the Manor House be handed 
over to me at the end of the next three 
months, as I intend to live here with my 
wife.’’ 

“Your wife? Are you married, then?” 

‘‘Not yet, but I hope to be in the course 
of the next few weeks,’’ 

“And are we to have the pleasure of 
making the acquaintance of the young 
lady ?’”’ said Mra. Escott, with a last feeble 
attempt to keep in with the reigning pow- 
ers. 

‘Oertainly, if she has no objection,”’ re 
sponded Armadale cheerfuily. ‘The fu- 
ture Lady of the Manor is, | believe, at 
the present moment sitting on a chair in 
your hall, Her name is Gillian Gray.” 


A Better Land. 


BY QUALLEN, 

















“ AM going to London to-morrow,” 
said Ellen Cunningham to Kay- 

mond Jarmy, as he entered, just at 
night-fall, the parlor where he was accus- 
tomed daily to spend the only half hour 
which he could spare from his studies; 
for he was reading up for his degree dur- 
ing vacation, 

“Indeed! How long do you remain 
there ?”’ said Jarmy. 

“I cannot tell,’ replied Ellen, ‘My 
friends wish me to spend the winter 
there,’”’ 

“Has not the plan been very suddenly 
formed ?’’ asked Raymond, 

The tone in which these words were ul- 
tered tell very unpleasantly on Ellen's 
ears, She could not determine whether it 
was indicative of the sadness which 80 
often suppressed bis spirits, or of disap- 
probation of her intended journey. Sbé, 
therefore, did not make an immediate 
reply. 

“May I inquire,’’ continued Raymond, 
“what has led to so sudden a resolution 7” 

This question was asked in a milder 
tone, a8 though he wished to remove the 
chill which the former one had thrown 
over his auditor, 

“IT have just received a letter from my 
cousin,” she replied, ‘giving me a press 
Ing invitation to spend the winter with 


her; and 
And 4 1 ant ate a great 16a 
of se w » 
ore waar t llien’s quick @ar SsOlU° 
ng of reproach and bitterness in tne 
one of this remark Appearing not to 











notice it, or rather hoping that her ear had 
deceived ber, she replied, “T certainly an- 
te) ate some pleasure and improvement, 
or | xnould not think of going.” 
- tow can your friends at home do with- 
9 


ou you 
Phis was spoken in a soft and serious 


manner, 

-on, they can spare me, Very possibly 
they way be glad to bave me outof the 
wey fora time” 

jnix was waid in a lively manner, which 
wav assumed to assist her in atruggiing 
yarnat the oppressive feeling which was 
conting over her, 

“Do you mean what you say ?”’ said 
In my, with mingled sadness and séever- 
; Why not?” said Ellen, still struggling 
ayainst the feeling just noticed; ‘there are 
iow so interesting as to rendér their prea- 
enee always desirable.” It was with diff. 
culty she retained her lively manner, and 
her beartsank deeper within her when 
«pesaw the construction that might be put 
on the words last mentioned, 

“itis well,” said Jarmy coldly, “when 
thowe who do not belong to that Interest. 
ing class, bave the independence to absent 
themselves when their presence is not de- 
xired, Good night, Miss Cunningham; 
ay you have @ pleasant visit to Londcn, 
and may you find there new friends nore 
worthy of your regard,”’ 

“Good night, Mr. Jarmy,” said Elien in 
a tirm tone, her indignation being aroused 
by his injustice, In an instant however, 
this feeling had passed away, She arose 
and went tothe door, hoping that in the 
quick transitions of feeling of which he 
was susceptible, a tenderer one would 
come over bim which would lead him to 
return, and spend his accustomed haif 
hour in a manner befitting their expected 
separation, But he passed on without 
ones looking behind him, until his form 
was no longer visible in the gathering 
darkness, Killen then retired to ber room, 
and wept long and bitterly. 

Jariny bad become acquainted with Miss 
Cunningham through the introduction of 
a fellow student whom he had visited 
during the long vacation, she being a fre- 
quent guest at this hospitable mansion. 
From the moment he saw her, his atten- 
lions were as unremitting as intense de- 
votion to his studies would aliow, He 
selected her native village as the scene of 
his vacation studies, solely on her ac- 
count. Ambition burned in his bosom 
with fierce intensity, and yet the aspira- 
tions of his beart exerted over him a still 
stronger influence, 

Amid all his dreams of the future, there 
was none so deeply cherished as that of 
the possession of a heart on which he could 
bestow all the fulness of his affection with 
the perfect assurance of an equally in- 
tense +ffection in return, His frame was 
tall, muscular and commanding; his man- 
hers generally reserved, and in the esti- 
mation of some, cold and haughty. The 
language of compliment and flattery he 
could not endure, In those ordinary at- 
tentions to the fair sex; which are so 
sodulously employed by men destitute 
alike of intellect and feeling, he was want- 
‘ng, While for woman be cherished the 
most profound veneration. 

His imagination acted in accordance 
with the dictates of his reason. It was to 
no Creation of his fancy, that he gave his 
ieartin keeping when his eye fell on the 
fair form and modest countenance of Klien 
Cunningham. It was his intuitive per- 
ception of her guileless purity, her calm 
yet intense application, her ready sym- 
pathy with all that is beautiful in boman 
feeling, ber frank and firm integrity, 
which led captive at the same time bis 
'Magination and his heart. 

The respect and preference of such a 
‘nan, though expressed by few of those 
‘esser attentions which are supposed to be 
“© powerful in winning woman, could not 
fall lo make ite due impression upon a 
mind so quick to perceive the lofty and 
Pure in character, 80 ready to respond to 
‘hé key-note of affection. She placed a 


just 6slimate upon the value of Jarmy’s 
1Oove, 


Could he have looked into the still 


‘epths of her heart he would have seen 
his linage 80 perfectly mirrored there that 
“von the demands of bis exacting tender- 
Hess would have been fully met. Though 
possessed Of unusual powers of dir crimi- 
Nation in regard to character and feeling, 


wad tm a 
yet In consequence of the reserve which 
er deer 


P respect for him occasioned, and 
KS too deep to manifest them 
ary nodes he Wh eft 
- ra ¢ f what he mos exire 
« 
roposed visit to London which had 


his abrupt 


departure was solely 
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owing to her regard for him. But for the 


relation which was tacitly understood to | 
exist between them, the invitation would | 


bave been declined, as it bad frequently 
been before, True there were the earnest 
wishes of her parents that she would go; 
for though she was to them asthe sunlight 
of heaven, or the voice of spring, yet 
they desired to enjoy, even at the expense 
of a lonely fireside to themselves, the sup 
posed advantages of a residence in the 
great metropolis, But so long as her heart 
was in her own keeping, these ad vantages 
were to her of tittle moment. 

Now she deemed it desirable that she 
should be somewhat acquainted with the 
conventional properties of life, that she 
might not be wholly unprepared for that 
station which she was sure the wite of 
such @ man as Jarmy would be called to 
occupy. For bis sake, therefore, she was 
willing to make the sacrifice of home, and 
of his society. She would gladly have 
taken counsel of bim, but circumstances 
connected with her father’s business ren- 
dered it necessary to decide without de- 
lay. The decision was made, and they 
were to set out for the modern Babylon 
betore daylight on the ensuing morning. 

Klien passed a sleepless night. All feel 
ings of indignation, and all sense of in- 
Justice and injury passed speedily from 
her mind, With true feminine heart- 
logic, she acquitted him of blame, She 
had done wrong by her précipitate decis- 
jon to accept the invitation. She bad done 
wrong by her spirited reply to his cold re- 
marks, and by her ill-advised assumption 
of galety of heart. Fain would she have 
reversed her decision; but measures for 
her départure were already taken. What 
reason could she assign for achange of 
purpose? None but the true one, consist- 
ently with her principles; could she utter 
that to any human é6ars but his?” 

She almost wished for illness, She 
would have prayed for it, had she deemed 
itright. “My own folly has mingled the 
cup,” thought she, “and I inust drink it.’’ 

Before the dawn of day, Mr. Cunning- 
ham and his daughter were on their way, 
and arrived safely at their Journey's end. 
‘Neitber the cordial welcome of her beauti- 
ful and accomplished cousin, nor the new 
and exciting objects by which she was sur- 
rounded, could remove from her heart the 
load which a few cold words had thrown 
upon it. Is ita blessing or motto have 
susceptibilities thus acute? 

When Jarmy parted from Ellen he re- 
tired to his lodgings with a feoling of irri- 
tated pride, which he persuaded himself 
was wounded affection. Had he not made 
great sacrifices for her sake? The college 
halls, the well-stored libraries, the stimu. 
lating presence of men who had been suc- 
cersful in the pursuit of fame—had he not 
turned aside from all these advantages 
that he might be near her, though it were 
but for a few brief inoments daily? Did 
she not know that he had made these sac- 
rifices, and how great they were? And 
yet she was about to leave her home, to 
seek amusement in heartless scenes, or to 
listen to compliments which he would 
scorn to utter. Hesat and meditated for a 
little time, while bitter thoughts coursed 
rapidly through his brain; then, turning 
to bis studies, by the force of bis iron will 
his whole mind was concentrated on the 
work before bim, and continued there till 
long after midnight, 

The sun was high in the heavens when 
he woke from a feverish and unrefreshing 
sleep, ‘18 gone?” was the firat 
thought of which he was couscious, tHe 
waiked towards the house. The closed 
wicdow-shutter of her room assured him 
that she was gone, le returned home, 
and for the first time found it linpossible 
to fix bis attention on his studies, He 
passed an idle, self-accusing, uphappy 
day. In the evening, at the usual hour, 
he called at Mr. Cunningbain’s. tle was 
cordially weloomed by Elien’s mother, 
who had passed an exceedingly lonely 
day, in consequence of her daughter's ab 
sence. Jarmy’s impression that Killen in- 
tended to pass the winter in town was 
confirmed by Mrs, Cunningham, 
termine this fact was all that Jariny nad 
In view. 

He did confirm it by his investigations 
and experiences, and after a day spent in 
leave his native 
and 


she 


hurried preparation to 
shores at night 6 sat 
the following letter to Ellen 


down 


“DKAR Miss CUNNINGHAM | am about 


to make myself an exile aud wanderer on | 
your ae ount } ook up my abode in your 

llage for your saké6, foregoing Inany ad 
Vantages will rts anu 

”“ " FM 

wv HOeOTI “a “ 

i be near +. 4 
tne winter » | ré P 

1 yo in the packet for liavre 


no more 


To de | 





wrote | 
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morrow, 
but it matters pot now. May you be 
happy. You may be perhapse——you could 
not be, were you the being I once sap 
posed you to be, Kut | write not to 
upbrald, but to bid you farewell. [can 
say that 1 am glad that you cannot know 
the pain with which | utter that word to 
you. Your friend, 
“RayYMOND JARMY." 


When the above was placed in Ellen's 
hand, the steamer was on her way. Fors 
moment her reason shook beneath the 
blow, but soon an ominous calmness to rk 
posacasion of her mind. She sat down and 
wrote to her father that circumstances hal 
occurred which rendered it imperative 
that she should return home immediately. 
She implored himin the strongest terms 
to come for her without delay. The anx- 
ious parent obeyed the summons, 
pale cheek, the sunken eye, and the 
trembling limb, told how she needed a 
mother’s nursing; but nought was told 


him of the cause of that blight which had | 


80 suddenly fallen upon her late healthful 
frame. “My daugbter,” said he, “how 
long bave you been ill ?’’ 

“l wrote trom the very firat,’’ was her 
equivocal reply. For the first time in her 
life she felt she had deceived her father; 
and keen as were her sufferings, this 
thought gave ber an additional pang. ‘It 
will 
will not add to their sorrows by telling 
them of the cause of the disease of which 
I am dying.”’ 

When sbe reached home she wept for 
the first time wince she received the letter, 
as her mother’s tears flowed fast over the 
change thata few days had wrought in 
her darling child, Friends gathered 
around her; the ablest medical «skill was 
putin requisition; but in vain, She con- 
tinued to fade and wither almost as rapid- 
ly as the flower which has been nipped by 
an untimely frost. She uttered no com 
plaint. She “knew in whom she had be 
lieved,’’ Ere the time of her release camo, 
her friends were consoled by thé assur- 
ance that she “desired to depart and be at 
reat.’”’?’ One evening, just at the hour 
which she was accustomed to spend with 
him who was now far away, her spirit left 
the body. A smile was upon her wan lips 
as her broken-hearted parents received 
ber last breath, and felt the last throb ot 
that heart that had beat so warmly. 

Many were the tears that were shed, 
and many the expressions of sympathy 
for the abeentone. They knew not tbat 
his was the band that gave the blow. 


Among her papers was the following 
letter to Jarmy, with directions that it 
should be forwarded to bim after her de- 
COAKE : 


“My BELOVED FRIEND —I am now in a 
condition to speak without reserve, Had 
it been in my power to have done so at all 
lines, we should have been spared much 
suffering. | say we, for your letter prover 
that all unworthy a4 | was! did not err 
when | ontenained the fond belief that I 
had the first place in your warm and gen 
6rous heart. You have suffered, and | 
have wept for you. Lcannot die without 
ielling you you were in error, If there 
ever was #4 heart that could ostimnate tne 
full value of a love like yours, that heurt 


was nine; however unworthy it may have | 


been of yours in other respects, | was 
unwilling to be absent from Fernside for 
a single day when you were there. 1 in 
tended to return in «a week or two al the 
midst Your note caused my imntiediate 
return, and-—I will not econesal it] 
brought with m6 the sentence of death | 
have sultered silently, What has passer 
between Ub is Known to tiod alone 

T needed this disappointinent, this suf 
fering -earth had otherwise been too 
ploasant for ine, | had perhaps been an 
idolater, Unoer thé solemn circumstances 
in which | write | feel it proper to speak 
without reserve, May your sullerings be 
wancufied to you! ‘ay we meet where 
Uisapprehension Cannot find # place, 
where life is love- love unalloyed by the 
lmuporfections of earth! 1 leave you my 
Hibie; | bave written your name in it news 
my own, Study i that you may be ‘wise 
unto salvation.’ 

“Yours in my bDeart's best affections, 

“Km, CO.” 


The letter was forwarded to Raymond 
Jarry, who was residing al lhe univerkity 
of Gotungen, rivalling even the tron dili 


genes of « (ierinan student On its receipt 


he bastened to bis native land, He haat 
ened to the rave of Ellen, where, nigtt 
after night, he «spent hours of unavailing 
Korrow, He bogged her parents to regard 
| hit a8 tLeir son He took up hit node 
In their Louse Hie Occupied the chauiber 
that had been hers Hie wat in her seal 
and kneeled n her place mt the imiily 


4 her |! ‘ sily 4! 


‘ 


I have been disappointed in—— | 


| he had not lived in vain, 


be soon over,” thought she; “and 1 | 





studies, and entered at length on the 
labors of his profession from a sense of 
duty. Truth and righteousness found 
in him an able advocate. Honors and 
offices, at which hia heart would onoe have 
leaped with joy, were now accepted only 
at the call of duty. The glory of the 
world had lost ite charm, and ere thirty 
winters had passed over bim, time had 
written many a wrinkle in his once 
haughty brow, and aprinkled with froat 
his once raven hair, and ere he had 
journeyed another ten years, he was as « 
way-worn pilgrim, sighing for hia place 
of reat. The hour of bla release waa not 
long in coming. He had performed as an 
hireling his day, and rejoloed to receive 
his discharge Though the visions of 


| glory that had titted before his youthful 
The | 


eyes had faded, and the dreame of hia 
heart were never realized, yet he felt that 
He adored that 
mercy which had made the wreck of all 
his hopes, by hisown perversity, the oc- 
easion of his preparation to meet his be- 
loved in “the better land,” 

ec 


At Home and Abroad. 


‘ 

The system of numbering houses was 
unknown even in London and Paria Ulla 
century ago, In 17% the practice of num- 
bering private houses was begun in Her- 
lin, Vienna claims the honor ot having 
Inaugurated in 1805 the method of placing 
the odd numbers on one side of the street 
and the even ones on the other, 





The Russian saceptre, made for the ooro- 
nation of the Emperor Paul in 1797, is the 
moat wonderful thing of ita kind which 
has ever been known, for the famous 
Orloff diamond surmounte it, The orb 
alao dates from the reign of the Czar Paul, 
and ia of solid gold set with three rows of 
brilliants and a buge almond-shaped 
Mamond, The diamond orosm im sup- 
ported by an exquisite sapphire worth a 
fortune. 

Some idea of the terrors of a bureting 
voleano may be gained from the acoount 
of the last eruption in Hawall, The crater 
of the voloano was filled from 600 to 1000 
feet doep with molten lava, which finally 
forced its way through a subterranean 
passage. it was 40 miles from there to the 
soa, yet this avalanche of molten rocks 
reached the waters in less than two days, 
destroying everything in its track. It oon- 
tinued Mowing for three weeks, heating 
the sea water 20 iniles out from shore, 

A citizen of Jackson, Breathitt county, 
kK y., estimates the number of people killed 
in thé tain streetof the town during the 
last 12 yours as nore than 100. “An’ nota 
nary case of bushwhackin’,” saya the nar- 
rator, strong in hia local pride, “they was 
all shot off on the square.”” The front of 
the court house is chipped and scarred by 
bulleta until it looks as if made of rough 
faced brick of the symmetrical 
parallolopipods by the tUisasous 
Only one tian bas been legally banged in 
Hreathitt, He was Had Tom Sinith,’’ 
was borrowed from an adjoining 
by way of an Objoot 


Instead 
need 


who 
eounty for 6xe@ecution 
le moon 

Prosidont tlomer ‘T. Fuller, of Drury 
Obio, has recelved « 
4 Maseachusettia man, who of 
sun) Ol mmoney for the verifica 
tion Of a war episode, The story is that in 
the early days Of the war «a detachment of 
Confederate troops ta Missourt took about 
four hundred Twelve 
of these prisoners were lined up and shot 
by the Confederate 
[pon hearing of this ect the com- 
ander of the régiment drafted 
twelve Confederate prisoners to be abot in 
retaliation, Aw the line was being formed, 
a young man ranied Wiiilaus Lear stepped 
forward, and asked to take the place of 
the condé@mned tien, WhO waa bie 

The was granted, aud 
Loar Was shot in piace of Lis friend, 


College, Springteld 
totter Troi 


fors « large 


Unton prisoners, 


without provocation 
others, 
koderal 


one of 


friend. request 
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ur Young Folks. | 


EXAMINATION DAY. 


nY BR. Ww. HK. 
OOD KY K, Latty darling.’ 
seg \ 
‘“iood-bye, father. 
I mother. I shall—count 
day — 


” 

Hut the big tears rolled down, and Latty 
sould not say any more, for instead of 
words came soba. 

And then the big ship #taamed away, 
carrying father and mother to America. 
and the noisy train bore Latty back int» 
the country —not to the dear old home, but 
to the old dark house on the hill far away, 
where Aunt Hilda lived all alone, and 
whore Latty was to live for many weeks 
until the ship brought father and mother 
back again over the sea. 

The first day at the house on the bill was 
very sad and lonely to Latty, for Aunt 
Hilda bad sucha very grave, stern face, 
that Letty was afraid to speak to her, or 
even to ory before her; #0 she crept away 
to her little bedroom and felt that she 
oould never be happy again until she was 
back in her own home, 

Kut the next day camo a big box 
Letty’s family of six dolis packed in It; 
and then the house seemed less dark and 
silent, for when one bas a family cf #ix to 
look after, one has no time to think about 
sad things; and, besides, there were really 
quite a lot of things to be seen in the big 
garden; there wasa bird's nest under the 
barn thatch; and a baby laburnum tree in 
the corner of the arbor; and scores of tiny 
fish in the stream at the bottom of the or- 
chard; and of course the six children had 
to be taken to see It all. 

And then Fioribel, the beauty, needed 
xO much care leat her lovely complexion 
should be sunburnt; and Nina and Tina 
soormned very pale after the very hot bath 
they had had just before Jeaving home, #0 
they needed nursing; and Christobel was 
very cross, and had to be petted. 

Poor thing ! she had lost both 


(ood bye, 
every — 


with 


ArINA, BO 


there was some excuse for her temper; 
then baby Maggie had to be taught to 
walk; and, indeed, Dinah—little black 


Dinah— was the only one who gave no 
trouble at all. 

No, somehow, the days flew by so quickly 
that Letty forgot to count them, after all; 
and the old house seemed quite choerful. 
And sometimes Aunt Hilda would come 
and watch their games; and Letty would 
forget to be frightened at her stern face, 
and would chatter away justasif it had 
been her own mother standing there, 

No one oould bave been more surprised 





than Letty, when one day at breakfast 
Aunt Hilda looked up froma letter and 


maid, “Letty, your father and mother will | 


be here in a week.’’ 

Lettie dropped her fork in her astonish. 
ment 

“Father and mother !’’ 
danced about the room. 

“You are glad, aren’t you?’ asked Aunt 
Hilda. 

‘Yea, yoa,’’ doclared Letty. 

“And will you not bea little bit -orry to 
leave meand the old house?’ asked Aunt 
Hilda, with a sigh. 

Tatty stood still 
springing on to her aunt's 
“T shall be a big bit serry.”” And 
threw her arms around Aunt Hilda’s neck 
and kissed her. 

Aunt Hilda's stern 
kindly as she held Letty to 
one could have feit afraid of her then, 

“May | take one of the children with ine 
when | goto meet father and mother?’ 
pleaded Letty, when she had listened to 
the letter from across te sea. 

“You, just one,’ agreed Aunt Hilda. 

“] wonder which it had better ba,’ 
thought Latty; “those who are left at 
home will feel dreadfully sad.”’ 

And all that day, although Latty’s beart 
was beating fast with joy, she could not 
help feeling worried whenover she looked 
at her little family and remembered that, 
although for one there was a great treat in 
siore, for fivethere must be disappoint 
ment 

Fioribel looked so beautiful tn her party 
frock, with her brown hair so glossy in 
ita puffs and curls, that it seemed cruel to 
think of leaving her at home—she 
fond of gaiety. Yet Nina—and Tina, too 

was looking very fragile, and a iittlh 

mInuch good 


she cried, as she 


for & tmomont, then, 


lap, she cried 


shies 


fnoee = yprew very 


her, and no 


Was 80 


trip lo town might do either 


[ n poor Christobel looked so ross # 





THE SATURDAY 


joy itso much, and would smile upon the 
bustie of the big town, with her lovely 
blue eyes. And Dinah—well, Dinah was 
always #0 quiet aud good that no one ever 
thought of troubling about her. 

Next morning Aunt Hilda and Laity, 
who were pow fast friends, went up to the 
big room at the top of the house, whore 
lota of treasures were kept; 
watched her aunt laying lavender and 
spices between the folds of the linen and 
curtains, and the dolls watched the per- 
formance, too, with their wide, shining 
eyes, and seemed to find it very amusing. 

At last they came to a pack of Aunt 
Hilda's furs and gowns, and at the bottom 
lay some lovely things which she used to 
wear when she was young. 

Letty laughed atthe funny shapes, but 
some of them sho thought were very 
beautiful, At the bottom of the box lay a 
aquare of ail, the color of rich creain, 
and, lifting it, and amiiing at Letty, Aunt 
Hilda said— 

‘Would not this make a doll’s frock ?” 

“On, how*® beautiful !’’ cried Letty; ‘it 
would make a ball dress for Floribel—or a 
pelisse for Maggie—or——’’ 

‘Take it, child,’’ sald Aunt Hilda; “and 
ifl were you I! should make a frock of It 
for the one who goes to mect mamima,’’ 

“So Twill!” cried Letty. “Thank you, 
very, vory much, Aunt Hilda, They’ve 
never had such a lovely frock 
And for some time Letty could do 
ing but admire the lovely prosent., 

“Aunt Hilda,” she said at last, ‘which 
do you think deserves it most ?’’ 

“If l were you,” laughed Aunt Hilda, 
“Tshould bave an @xamination day, and 
tnake one of them earn the prize.”’ 

“That's just the very thing!’’ ox- 
claimed Latty. “I'll have an examination 
this very afternoon, and then they can’t 
com plain.’ 

So after dinner Latty seated her six chil- 
dren round about herin a very solemn 
manner, and, sitting in anarin chair be- 
fore them, began the serious business ot 
the examination, 

That was a very trying examination. 
Floribei could do nothing but smile; and 
her beautiful neck was so atifl that she 
could now even nod her head, though 
Letty was very patient, for she thought 
Flioribel would look best of all in the new 
frock, Ninaand Tina would not attend; 
they would stare out of window as if they 
eared nothing for Journeys or tinery, 

Christobel looked that Letty 
grew quite outot temper, for sureiy she 
tight have taken some interest in an @x- 
amination, even if she bad lost her arias, 
Even Maggie was siloni, for her voiwe bad 
been broken the day before by accident, 
and she only stared when Letty took her 
on her lap and tried to coax her, 

“Oh cried the little 


bofore, 


noth- 


BO CTOs 


dear !"’ mother at 


last; “I believe they don’t care a bit. They | 
j} areall stupid this afternoon, and deserve 


a whipping. Fine childron for an @éxami- 
nation day!’ And she began to bundle 
them up together to put them straight to 
bed for punishment, 

Then suddenly 
Dinah. 

“Why, Dinah! 
never thought of Dinah ta a silk frock!” 

And Letty laughed heartily, for Dinah 
always wore cotton pinalores, 

‘Come here, iny Dinan, 
your " And 
binckia on her lap 


her eyes fell upon 


You shall have 


chance, Latty sat the little 


Now, poor littha Dinah had lost 


sawdust during her life, 


& lot of 
and her body was 
lrnp; soit happened that when the 

examination began, to Letty’s 
rolled and tlopped 
the questions, 


rather 
terrible 
Kroat surprise, Dinah 
her head 
Letty was delighted, and the 6xamination 
was a very long but at the 
ewught Dinah in her arms and 
“Whom do you love best, Dinab ?’’ 

And Dinah, whose voice was not broken, 
answered, '*Mam tna.’ 

Then Letty ran laughing to 
Hilda that it was little black 
was to have the treat after all. 


in answer toall 


end she 
cried, 


One, 


tell Aunt 
Dinah who 


And for several days Letty worked! at 
the new frock; and on the last day of her 
stay at the old house the five pretty chil- 
dren were up in their box; but 
Dinah went of! her mother to 
the ship. 

Letty’s father and mother laughed when 
they saw ber wailing forthe. They said 


packed 


with meet 


that one of the last sights they eaw on the 
other side of (he 8e@a had been a little black 
baby in ite mother arma, and it Was 
of the first sights w uel their eye 


and Latty | 








I had forgotten you, 1 | 


EVENING POST. 


SUN-EYE AND MOON-EYE. 





BY G. 





Sun-eye was getting quite sleepy. 


He had been wide awake ever since a | 


very early hour of that lovely Juné morn- 
ing, and it was now getting quite late in 
the evening. 

Pe had never closed bis bright eye for 4 
single moment all the time, for no clond 
had flitted across to give him an excuse to 
do #0, and #0 he felt he would not be sorry 
when bedtime came, 

“Oh dear!’ he sighed, as he shook him- 
self a little wearily; “it’s very hard work 
to shine like this the whole day long, ana 
never close one’s eye! Really, I feel quite 
worn, and I’m sure my rays bave been 


getting paler and paler with fatigue. It 
does seem a long day indeed.” 
“The longest,’ remarked the Moon 


sleepily, with her eye shut. 

“Ah! ao it is,’ eagerly replied the Sun; 
“I had quite forgotten that. Oh well, it’s 
no use my thinking about going to bed yet 
awhile if that’s the case;’”? and he opened 
his glittering eye still wider, and threw 
ihe loveliest crimson and gold rays all 
over the sea and aky. 

They were so brilliant that they quite 
roused the little fishes, who were just pre- 
paring to go to sleep, and they all came to 
the surface of the pale green sea and put 
their heads out to s6e what was the matter, 
and all they saw was Sun-eys, shining as 
brightly uo» if it wore still noonday. 

“At this time of night too !’’ said one in- 
dignantly, as he dived below again. 

“Tthought atleast it was fireworks,’’ 
complained another, 

And as there was no fireworks they all 
went to bed again. 

Son-eye shone his brightest for a little 
while longer, but he waa so tired that 
gradually the big black bank of cloud, 
which was eyelid, closed over his 
golden eye, and was asleep for the 
night. 

7 * * * * * 


his 


he 


Moon-eye woke up then, and began to 
look about her—rather sieepily at first-— 
but very s00n she opened her eye quite 
wide, and gazed ont over thé sea, whiten- 
ing the gleaming sails of a tiny fishing 
boat, and turning the wings of a hous 
ward-flying seagull into silver as bright 
as her own pretty eye. 

Shedid not wake upthe little fisbes, 
but all through that lovely summer night 
she kept her quiet watch in the sky, and 
even the restless little waves grew tran- 
quil under her soft beams, and only 
crooned their old Mother Ocean’s little 
soft lullabies in their sleep, 

And little children who had looked up 
and laughed in the Sun’s glorious eye, 
only glanesd half shyly at gentle Moon- 
eye, and she laid her pale fingers on their 
sleepy eyes, and they, too, slumbered, 

The little fishes slept the most soundly 
of all, until Moon-eye went to bed in the 
dawn, and Sun-eye got up and sent a shaft 


of brilliant light right down into their 
beds, and woke them all up in time for 
broak fast. 


—- 


UNREHEARSED.—A French prima donna, 
when acting, delights in abig basin of 
soup smcking bot and well tlavored with 





* 
A 


grated cheese, 


On one occasion she was engaged fora 
few nighta at Marseilles, and her first 
thought on arriving there wasto inquire 


where she could order her favorite dish. 
She was recommended to patronise a hum- 
ble restaurant just by the theatre, and, 
going thera, gave her order in person, 

At nine o’clock, a4 arranged, mine host 
called bis serving maid, sand, placing a 
yvigantic tureen in her hands, told herto 
take it to Madame C——, on the stage. He 
added that orders had been given to let 
her pass with her bowl, and, on the girl’s 
assurance that she would recognize the 
cCantatrios, sent her off with the soup. 

Kverybody gave way before the servant 
Carrying the sacred meal for the “star,” 


wien suddenly, between the wings, she | 
caught sight of the prima donna, who was | 


singing the finale of the first act of Lucia 
Ravenswood and bis betrothed were just 
about to begin the passionate scene which 
brings down the curtain, when the maid 
entered and placed her tureen on the 
mossy bank in front of the fountain, 
Then, lifting upthe cover, and plung- 
Ing ti & Spoon, 8he 6xclaimed, to the stupe- 


faction Of actors and audience alike 
“Beyginy your pardon for interrupting 
\ sir, and the lady—but here’s the 
May ' c 
—— + oe 











THE WORLD’ HAPPENINGS. 
There are 13,56 
en € 13,568,000 acres of forest in 


In Japan the nose is the 
0 
which attracts attention. nly feature 


Liverpool policemen have been 
(dered to learn shorthand. > 


From 1881 to 1883, inclusive there 


were 105 327 suicides in Germany 


Wasps rank next to the highest Classes 


ants in point of insect intelityence 

The British Post-office makes fyi) 

$20,000 by unclaimed money orders each anf 
The United Kingdom, it is re 

spends yearly  $750,000,000 on tobacco : 

Cipurs, rs - 


Eighty thousand trout fed from birth 
to the aye of One yeur In # hatcher 
$700 worth of liver, — 


A Chicayo tiaction company will soon 
oxperiment with street cars Propelled p 
com pressed air, 7 

A Turkisk turban of the largest sing 


ccntains from ten to twenty yards uf the 
Hiuest aod softest muslin, 


The House of Commons has at last de- 
clared itself in favor of opening the Public 
gulleries on Sunday afternoon. 


The ear of the Caucasian race jg of 
inoderate size, well formed, and neither 
Closely adherent to the head nor Projecting 


if pure milk only was sold in London 
it is estimated that from 20,000 to 30,000 more 
cows would be wanted to keep up the supply. 


Lord Wolseley proposes to begin re- 
form in the British army by abolishing the 
cocked hats and feathers worn by stall officers, 


China supplies Europe with hundreds 
of tons of human hair annually, Last year 
the Chinese exported over $400,000 worth of 
that staple, 


At Machias, Me., last week there was 
au return to the customs of Revolutionary 
times in the Opening of the town Theotlng 
with prayer, 


wn 


The St. Louis City Council has pro- 
hibited duirtes from being conducted tn the 
city limits becuuse they are supposed to be a 
menuce to heulth. 


In Chinese the letter ‘‘i’’ is said to 
have one hundred and forty-five ways of being 
pronounced, and each pronunciation has a 
dierent meaning. 


In the ant-hills of South Africa have 
been found suspenston-bridges passing from 
one gullery to another and spanning a gulf 
more than six inches wide, 


A few days ago a Moosup, Conn., 
nan, While tearing down an old house in that 
town, found two silver pieces of money bear- 
ing the dates of 1781 and 1782, 


In January, 1852, the weather in Eng- 
land was so mild that strawberries were gath- 
cred fn some gardens near Tynemouth in the 
first part of that yeur, and an apple tree at 
Wiualisend, belonging to Mua. Crozter, was cov- 
ered with blossoms. 


After being separated more than forty 
years a brother and sister were reunited at 
Middletown, N. Y., lust week, The man is 4 
residont of Muartford, Conn., the woman of 
Middletown. When children they were sent 
to an asylum, were adopted by different 
fuinilies und thus lost track of each other. 


It has been proved that man cannot 


kill himself bp holding his breath, At the 
worst, the result of the physical discomfort 


10 produced would be a state of coma, When 
this stute was reached nature would reassert 
herself, and the breathing functions would 


uyvain resume full activity, preventing a fatal 
issue in spite of their owner's desire. 


The eflect of European clothing upoa 
womnen is quite remarkable; for 
whenever it is adopted, modern manners and 
customs usually go with it. The educated 
Japanese say that when a native woman 
ndopts iodern dress, she insists upon the 
suine treatment and courtesies that her sisters 
in Europe receive. It is a curious fact that 
when & woman {fs dressed in the Japanese 
costume, her husband always precedes her 
when entering u room or in walking the 
streets, nnd treats her as Japanese husbands 
generally treat thetr wives—that fs, like set 
vants. But when the same woman puts on 
modern dress, the conditions sre reversed | 
her husband pays her the same deference that 
European and American husbands show their 
wives, and recognizes her as an equal. 


The Delaware powder works have 
been in the Dupont family for three gener’ 
tions, huving been founded by the grand 
futher, who brought from France to tuis 
country a formula for manufacturing powder, 
and successfully established the gloomy 
dangerous industry, which for all succeed 
time is likely to be the source of the large 
his descendants. The Duponts «re * 
race, whose motto !6, 


Japinerse 


and 
ing 


re 


venue of 


grave, brave, sombre 
“I go first Together with his brothers, “™ 
Dupont has conducted their perilous ! = 


' . 
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APART. 


BY W. W. LONU 

Dark days have come between Us, 
And now we dwell apart— 

shall we ever tell each other 
The secrets of each heart? 


The days are long and lonely, 
The nights are full of patn; 

Dear, they will ever be so 
Until we meet again. 


aa, 
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MONEY AND MUSIC, 
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A certain eminent living composer, 
speaking from bis own experience, has 
told us that poverty is a spur to musical 
genius, It is to the poor in this world’s 
goods that he would turn for artistic 
yreatness. The poor work hard, they 
study seriously. Rich people are apt to 
apply themselves lightly to music, and 
to abandon the painful toil to which 
every strong musician must submit un- 
ceasingly and without complaint, 

No doubt there is a measure of truth 
about this view of the case. . Russell 
Lowell was wont to say that the two 
chief sources of inspiration are a tull 
mind and an empty pocket; and al- 
though the empty pocket will not help 
the musician greatly in these days of 
push and advertising euterprise, it seems 
w have been at least no hindzance to 
the composers and artists who lived in 
the ‘‘good old times.”’ 

It is not until we come down to quite 
recent times that we find the composer 
satisfactorily rewarded tor his work. 
Wagner was the first of the fortunate 
men. It is true that in his early years his 
carnings were very small; but when he 
had made a name for himse!f he was 
able to command very substantial sums, 
From the American ladies who wished 
an orchestral march for the centenary 
celebration he obtained a little over 
$000; and it is calculated that his reg- 
ular income during the last years of his 
life was about $25,000 per annum, 

Sir Arthur Sullivan composes an opera 
score in two months, and the first re- 
ward is usually about $60,000 for the 
lirst year alone. Sir Arthur is believed 
w draw about $150,000 a year from his 
comic operas alone, 

It is, however, perhaps in the domain 
of song-writing that the most interest- 
ing figures fall to be quoted. In this 
branch of composition more than in any 
other, a success often comes quite un- 
expectedly, and sometimes the poor 
composer, if he has parted with his 
copyright absolutely, is excluded from 
auy share in its pecuniary rewards. 

Everybody remembers *‘Graudfather’s 
Clock,”? @ song which was the ‘‘rage”’ 
lur many a day. Thousands of dollars 
were made out of it by the musivsellers, 
and the copyright sold only recently for 
$200; but the composer got only a few 
dollars, and ultimately died in destitu- 
lion, 


The same thing happened in the cose 


of Alexander Hume’s beautiful setting | 


of Burns’ “‘Afton Water.’? It is said 
he did not receive even the traditional 
Kuinea, The composer of ‘She Wore a 
Wreath of Roses’? sold his copyright for 
#10, and soon after had the doubtful 
pleasure of seeing it repurchased by a 
second publisher for $2500; and for that 
immensely popular song, ‘Kathleen Ma- 
vourneen,’’? the composer, Mr. F. N. 
Crouch, received just $25. 

“Nancy Lee’? was another ‘Grand- 
father’s Clock”’ as to popularity, but in 
this case the composer fared somewhat 
better, The publisher at first thought 
$50 & great deal too much for the song, 
ul it is generally understood that sub- 
sequently he came to pay pretty nearby 
$50,000 in the way of royalties to Mr. 
Michael Maybrick. 

4 Mr. Wellington Guernsey offered his 
Alice, where art thou,’’ to several 
music publishers for a $250 


18) 
but 
6Be Mer ‘ , i 
men of wisd ID refused 


note, 
the bar- 


, 





But it is the popular writers of to-day 
who make the large incomes out of their 


songs. Sir Arthur Sullivan was con- 
tent to part with his first ballads for a 
few dollars—he sold his popular ‘Hush 
thee ! my babie,” for $25; a successful 
man, be can now command $3500 down 
for one song; while from ‘The Lost 
Chord” alone it is said that he has re- 
alized over $50,000. Signor Tosti, the 
composer of ‘‘For ever and for ever,’ 
whose first manuscripts were “declined 
with thanks,” can now command $1250 
for a song. 

Writers of dance music, especially of 
waltzes, make large incomes out of their 
works, The Strauss family have re- 
alized a fabulous fortune in this way; 
and it was reported a year or two back 
that two English ladies were drawing 
$6000 per annum each from a couple of 
waltzes. 

It has to be noted, too, that most of 
our popular song and dance tune com- 
posers, in addition to a certain sum 
down, reserve to themselves the right of 
a royalty on every copy sold. In this 
way their income from a particular com- 
position may last for tnany years. 

In these later days the recital pianist, 
among instrumental performers, is quite 
leading the way in the matter of figures. 
Paderewski is, of course, first. When 
he was in America in 1893 he made 
$175,000 out of sixty-four recitals. 

Just before the Chicago Exhibition 
opened, Rubinstein was offered $125,000 
for fifty recitais im the States, and at 
that time this sum was quite unpre- 
cedented, It was, indeed, very much 
more than Rubinstein earned on his first 
American tour, which brought him only 
$200 per concert, 

But pianista’ prices have risen yreatly 
in recent years. The best ‘Shouse’? that 
Von Bulow ever had was 31000; but 
Rubinstein got uw 35000 audience into 
St. James’ Hall in June 1887; and cven 
Hoffman, the prodigy pianist, who had 
only $350 on his first appearance, at- 
tracted no less than 33000 to the same 
hall in the Jubilee year. M. de lDach- 
mann, again, Louched 32000 as his best 
individual effort in London, 

Compare these figures with the tec of 
$125 paid to “the little Mozart”? when 
he appeared before George IIL, and his 
consort in 1764; and even with the $450 
which poor Weber, dying ou his fect at 
the time, made out of a benetit concert 
in London in 1826, So 
Chopin, dying slowly too, received ou1ty 
$300 for w couple of plano recitals at 
Manchester, the identical sum which he 
made out of a single recital in Glasyow 


the same year. 
ee 


[Brains of bold. 


than to 


late as 1S1s, 


It is better to pive recelve 
udvice 
The acts of this life are the destiny of 
the next. 
V'o work without a plan is a waste of 
strength 
Never turn 
into ridicule 
The 


syeood for 


the misfortunes of others 
right kind of vooduess is always 
somieth fap 

The start toward the bad ulways tx 
Zilos in short steps 

Some people would say more if they 


didi't talk so much 
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Femininities. 


The height of (QQueen Victoria is 4 feet 
10 tnches. 

The average man walks three miles 
an hour—four foot a second. 

When a man is at the top of the 
ladder there may bo u woman at the bottom 
of it, 

Before the rebellion editors were ban- 
ished from Cuba without the formality of a 
trial. 

A prisoner in a Calfornia jail cut off 
three fingers with a hatchet {in order to avold 
work. 

No man ever thought a woman was 
an angel, though many of them have lied 
about it. 

A correspondent points out that when 
sugar is partly burned tn «a gas flame it ts de 
structive to mice, 

For a married man to dream of wear- 
{hg old clothes means that his wife will soon 
have «# new dress, 

About the only credit that most people 
are entitled to is that they might huve boon 
worse than they are, 

For whispering in church a young 
girl in an Ohio town was flned 
to ten days in jal, 

A woman at Sag Harbor, L. L., whose 
is totally paralyzed, 
draws with her tongue. 

Mrs. Margaret L. 
suffrnpist, ts 
Secretary Of Beaumont, Tox 


and sontonced 


body sows, writes and 
Watson, a woman 


running for the offlee of City 
hour before 


bedtime will 


Hlot water as a drink an 
broukfast and asn face wash at 
do wonders for the complexton., 


The newest society fad is to have the 
foatures Of winan's wife or swoethourt carved 
on the bowl of his meeorschaurn, 

In a will case in Germany recently « 
wotimn Kissed the Bible 1200 tines—onuce for 
ouch aMlldavit in her testhuony, 

In Si. Petersburg womecu are obliged 
portmlt before they 
bievyelo in the public streets, 


to procure wu police 
rice thi 


Tak 


According to medical authorities, three 
of close study wear Out the body 


au Whole day of hard plysteal exertion, 


lou 
thin 


more 


Three women, 
fn Ornevillo, Me., aro the mothers of ian ag 
joeyation of thirty-six children, all 


theo trie’, 


Livisys at 


The wayes of working women in Col- 
maid to have Incrensed 
frage Was wranted them Sut they donot yot 
recetve equal salaries with mon, 

Mayor Stroug, of New York, | as 
been prosented with a silver budge 
which will ndentt hin to vaumes of the Nathonal 
Leuvue wherever played, 


orado “are “ince wuf- 


busebuall 


child 


ini) 


us itis born, aod a 


The Turkish mother loads 
with 
biteof mud, steeped ti lot water prepruarod: by 


Hitilete as SOor 


previous Churias, {4 stuck on tts forehead 


A Chicago man. on 





No mau can be truly brave who is vot 


trying to be truly yood 
The man who would be 
inind, must feed on facts 


slrony in 


A misanthrope is the savaye of civili- 
zation who fvceds on roote 

Oaly the wicked are anxious to prove 
that the devil is u myth 

A bushel of notion: 


much ta ” fuaboorl 


don’t weigh half 


The truly yencrous is the truly Wise, 
t 
i ca 4 


To acmauu uiny 


wupplying for a 
hid forgotton the 
ver tortefes, Tf Ghics “*teotter 
tills Ube w bw 


muirriave beense found bl 
namie of lls prospect! 
hialt over 


pitiod, 


leate of iin ods 


The women of this town may be pus 


sessed of more than tho ordinary share of 
joood sense which belouys to the femlilne sox, 
butthey are doing thelr best to utyolisl the 
! jit 


To the boys who are raising heavy 


Crops Of hadi. Theo farmous tien with loip buate 
first touche th bintely ¢hiituous, 1 tlie pudeod 
t ‘ You ! i at Chit WOOL 


rs-in-law of 


Wife murderer dim Cleveland 


The civht sisters and sist 
t £0 Jecrnpriecedl 
hist 4 finvituation for tlowap yeu 
tii) noth for the prucpe 
with witeh to fivht for anew trlal fos 


purty 
mo Of tiuleluy money 


jilta 


‘J do jove the country 80 much 1”? r¢ 
murked Mrs, 


(,oodinyton; “when we used to 


preside on whit Mr. Gs. ulwuy called the 
minnuiinl nCres It Was so ntles tn the sunitiier 
thie to «lt under the unyvraclou Lives, ul 
rounded by fi aerial flowers—so diferent 
from toe diluted alr of the elty 
‘When do you expect lo have another 
In«piration for u poem, Mr. Langutd?” sar 
tie udmitring young woman “Tl have one 
OW, Wie Live prow eo res prOotine "Ooh, tent 
that nice! Would you mind telling Hits what 
the finepiration | 1 hope 10 fs a powertul 
one “Itis. Gneof the stronyest I have ! 
for some thie, [Us an offer trou an editor of 
So prei st Zin 
Willic’ Washinyton was yvazing into 
ice wit Of trite ‘ weuleh *Wiiat 
tt I nad 
if ‘ t - n 
i t 
“ t y }) 
f I “ it ’ 
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FRasculinities. 


Tennyson was 14 when his first book 
of poems appeared, 


The man who keeps his mouth shut 
never has to oat any crow, 


Never shake bauds as if your only 
iden was to show your strength, 


It is quite natural that the lantern- 
juwed wan should excel at light conversa- 
tion, 


The man who is true to his own high- 
ost interests cunnot be false to those of any 
body else, 


The farmer in Japan who has more 
than ten acres of land looked upon as @& mo- 
nopolist, 


Scott RK. Hayes, youngest son of the 
ox-President, ts «a successful olectrician tn 
Cleveland, 

The Czar of all the Russias owns in 
foo simple 1,000,000 square miles of cultivated 
land and enjoys an tnocome of $12,000,000, 


Conductors on the principal street car 
line of San Francisco ure forbidden to wear 
colored shirts, collars or cuffs while on 
duty. 


A man should make his marriage en- 
wagomont last longer; it te the only tiie in his 
life when he can tnake statements aad not be 
usked to prove them. 


By a strange coincidence, the man 
who drafted Oklahoma's Capital Puntshmont 
law has boon the first man to receflve a death 
yontence under tt, 


The egg-swallowing championship 
of Oregon ts held by wu man tn Dallas, who 
swallowed twenty five raw ogys in a fow noc 
ouds under two minutos, 


Professor Henry Jones, upon whom 
the Ualversity of Glasgow has conferred the 
Deyree of LL. D. began Ife as a shoemuker tn 
astnall village in Denbighshire, England. 


The owner of an ostrich farm at Ana- 
Cul., is trying to brenk ostriches to 
drive in single, double and tandem harnoss 


| His efforts are mooting with a yreat meusure 


of success, 


A negro preacher of Richmond, Ky., 
his travels tn the per 
dutios, and finds 


hus kept a record of 
formance of his) pastoral 


| that he has covered 33,940 tnfles tn the past 


next-loor neighbors, 


thirty - fve years. 


In Siam, when a funeral is passing, 


|} the women tuke down thotr batrand anfaston 


Chieots the search tm thet 
pockets for a little plece of motal to hold be 
twoon the¢lr tooth, 


heads, and mon 


Many & young man has assured his 
H#Weothourt that he would be willing to dle for 
hor, and many wyirl has realized tn after Ife 
thatu sacrifice of this kind before marriage 
would have been a Dblosstiy 


President Faure and Alphonse Daudet 
are uimony the notable Froncehmen who have 
lately become teototalers. They have decided 
that drinking fs tneompatible with the hard 


work whieh brings euccoss 


Searsport, Me,, says, 
that bits 
when ot 


A resident of 
and his statemont, 
yvrandfinther wife 
yours Old, raised u second faiuistly of six chil 


offers proof of 


married a second 


dion and died at the age of 104, 
At Laramie, Wyo., William Akerson, 


with an 
for dogs’ lildos to 


convicted of perjury in Conmnmoctlon 
attempt to Collect bounty 
which ho had sewed the paws of wolves, win 


wontoneed botwo yours’ linprisoninent, 


James Buchanan, a lisherman, living 
tiver, In Washington, has 
da goto by u Teanus 


ty formorly a cow 


on thie Duwinrilsl 


Pocoully lpeoerda Trevequae atlhie 
cuttio tatser Bucuanan w 
boy on the cuttletuan 


lives of the wife and child of his employer 


syuneh, and saved the 


Che averave number of working days 
Vatlous Ccountrios In ua follows Li 


Mritain, in Spain, 20, tn 


, 205: to Ttaly, 2) in Bavaria aad el 


fooia your fi 
Kise stu, 267; In 
Auastri 
ium, JOO; ln Saxony and France, 4; in Den 
and Switzerland, 46, tu Vrus 
North America, 4, 


ZiK; 


Wiark, Notwny 
Itolland und 


mncd ta Munyary, di2. 


gia, GUO; In 


A clergyman in an Eastern town 


warned tiles hearers lately “not to walk in a 
slippery path, lest they be sucked, innelstrom 
ke, Srnter Ita mueatie This motaphor suy 
yeste that of another clegyman who prayed 
“thatthe word talyht be xs a nall driven tn u 
sure place, sending ite roots dowuward wid 


its Dbinnches upward! 


i. Ailen Drawbaugh, principal of the 
Fotherill School, in Steelton, Pa., teaches 
represent 12 nationuniittes 


, and 


pupils they 


There are 43 Americans, two Gertianes, one 
Irish, three 
Syrian, six Ital! 
bemianas, throe Slavont four ef 
Arntian The atter came Ut! 
from Syria Tripoll, in Africa 

J. Edward Addicks, the 

t ‘ 


ehar uv " 


Polanders, one RKeayitel, cone 
ing, 41x Hunyarlans, five Bo 
fand one 


in week and in 


yreat ya 


wv 
t ] ally ‘ ore if m «at 


wit #t » 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


A charming little coat-bodioe with Z0u- 
avs front and short, full basque at the 
beck, has the centre of the basque enriched 
by a fan-plaited insertion of the red and 
green silk. A pretty drapery of the check 
silk, lined with white siik, is arranged in 
the front, forming a stylish cascade on 
either side at the neck, and is then carried 
down over the chic littie pointed revera to 
the waist, thus revealing an under vest of 
white silk enhanced in the centre by a 
narrow box plait of silk, covered with 
ivory-colored guipure. The fullness of 
the silk ia drawn down tightly below the 
waist undera narrow bolt of dark red 
leather, which is drawn through a gold 
buckle, Fight buttone trim the edge of 
the zouave, The white silk collar is 
adorned at the back with a cascade of the 
red and green silk corresponding with the 
front The leg of-mutton sieeve at the 
wrist has the upper side cutin a deep 
point, while the under side is rounded; the 
oheck silk ouff being plain on the inner 
side and full at the outside seam produces 
a very quaint efiect, 

The very attractive gown made of 
dark biue striped taffeta giace. The un- 
trimmed skirt has nine gores and in alx 
yards wide, being lined with plain blue 
silk and faced ten inches at the foot with 
stiffening. 

The fitted bodice of white satin is veiled 
with dark blue chiffon, which is gathered 
down the centre of the front, and the 
under-arm seainps and round the armbolos, 
while the fullness at the back comes from 
beneath —a graduated box-plait of the taf- 
feta-—and in also gathered at the armholes 
and under-arm seams, A handsome collar 
of beurre-colored guipure is square at the 
back with square tabs over the sleover 
and deep pointes at the front, and = is 
adorned on the shoulders with a chou of 
the chiffon. 

The draped chiffon collar is trimmed at 
the sides with achou of the same, and is 
enriched with two tabsof dark blue velvet 
drooping over the upper In the 
front, falling from this collar, is a double 
Jabot of the chiffon ornamenting the bod 
toe from the neck to the pointed belt of 
dark bine velvet, which is slashed at the 
upper edge, the slashing being bordered 
by alz fine rhinestone buttons, The new 


in 


ed ge. 


the frontand back and projects over the 
sieeves A narrow plaiting of the white 
satin arranged above the falling capes 60- 
circles the neck and makes a very dainty 
finish. The bouffante sleeves are finished 
with a band of the lace-covered satin, 
edged with a frill of white satin. 

A stylish spring gown suitable for « gir! 
from 12 to 15 years of age is made of 
grayish-blue diagonal, trimmed with dark 
blue velvet, silk to match, and two large 
steel] buttons, The full-gored #kirt 1A 
finished without garniture. The back of 
the bodice is quite plain, while the fronts 
are full, being gathered at the shoulders 
and belt. The fullness opens in the cen- 
tre, and displays a full vest of silk the 
saine shade as the cloth, either edge being 
enriched with an sccordion-plaited ruffle 
of the silk, which are pleated under a steel 
button placed just above the belt. The 
shoulders are embellished with square- 
cornered velvet epaulettes edged with the 
plaited silk rufilos, The collar-band and | 
belt of velvet havea stylish bow at the 
back. The gigot sleeve bas a velvet cuff 
bordered with the frill. 

An attractive little frock for a much 
younger child is of dark blue serge, un- 
lined and made in the Empire style, with 
astra'ght skirt gathered to a yoke of red 
silk. It is plaited in at the waist and 4 | 
broal red leather belt is worn with it, 
Thé collar band is red silk, and both the 
collar and yoke are tastefully decorated 
with dark biue braid. The sleeves havea 
short pull of the serge at the shoulder, 
while the tight fitting sleeve is of red silk, 
richly braided at the wrist, This little 
frock Is very pretty carried out in tan and 
Kreon or rose and white, 





Odds and Ends. 
HOME MILLINKRY UP TO DATE. 


Like all other things, the art of miillin 

ory, a8 practiced at home or abroad, has 

undergone «» change, the groatest change 
of all, to my mind, being that the neces 
tios of moderate means, 
and the chief requirements of the home | 
milliner are provided for in the most popu 
In oarlier days the possibility 
of making home was carefully 
ignored in the shops, and it was generally 
inculeated that educisted hand and 
trained eye were needful to bring the 
shioplest hator bonnetinto existence, and 


those persons of 


lar shops. 
things wat 


an 





sieeve has all the fullness draped high on 


the arm and trinsmed at the hand with a) 


band of velvet, bordered with «# puffing of 
chiffon. 

An elegant apring toilette has a very 
wide nine gored skirt of gray taffeta silk, 
ornamented oF either seam of the front 
brea lth by a Jabot of white lace, falling 
from the waist to the foot, while two loops 
of spangled turquoise blue ribbom coming 
from beneath the belt rest on the upper 
part o’ the jabot. 

The full corsage 
mousevline de sole 
embsllished in the front by «a wide founce 
of white lace, which is acranged along the 
lower edge of the collar, forming a rutile 
in the centre of the front from the neck to 
the buat, with the ends descending at the 
sides in stylish Jabots to the waist The 
waistband is of turqueme ribbon, and the 
drape! oollar of the same is garnished at 
the sides by fan plaitings of the mousse 
line, are richiy decorated with jabots of 
lace falling from the shoulder, and are in 
termingled with of the 
ribbon. 
carried out 
rose mousseline de sole 

A stylish dress fora gicl 10 years olf is 
made of tan chevoilt, trimmed with brown 
velvetand white guipure lace. The full 
fluted akirt is encircled a few inches from 
the edge with a bias band of brown velvet, 
bordered at the lower edge with the gui- 
pure lace. 

The full bodice is mounted on a shallow 
round yoke and has the fullness confined 
by a narrow veivet belt, which fastens at 
the right side of the front 
bow of the same. 
veivet oollar, cut in deep points and edged 
with lave that extends across the back th 
game as the front, and fasten at the back. 
The leg-of-mutton sleeve is perfectly 
plain, but is very eflective when trimmed 
with a velvet cuff cul in points and edged 
with lace to correspond with the oollar. 

Electric blue serge, trinimed with white 
satin bands covered with heavy white lace, 
are the materials selected for the subjec 


ol 


in very 


hopes sprarig lec 


ip toastic colored tatleta and 


of a very neat dress The wide skirt 
is perfectiy plain 

The full bodice is rnament 
oentre of the front with a ban f 6 la 
oovVered sa Oxte be! 
bine Dbeit. ‘ ‘ ain a a 
serge and wrdered w 1 ace. ad 


| 
turquoise blue 
swell, being | 


‘This gown ts very effective when | 


under a chic | 
Over the yoke in # large 


the people who attempted to 
home were much deterred and depressed 
by the scorn lavished pn their effects. The 
worst opilhetl was, ] think, ‘homemade, ’’ 
and this remains oven today the final 
apex of all horrible ideas, 

Within the last two yoars we 
changed all this, and bonnets and their 
trimmings can either to- 
gelher or separately, and so can hats; and, 
wonder 


have 


be purc iased 


of wonders, the shop 
Will take much trouble in toaking you un 
derstanc) exactly how the shape they are 
} you tiust buy to make tl look quite up to 
date, You can have it trimmed too, if you 
like, for and, 
your path much easier 
have been some years ago, 

The bomemilliner is really born, 
though hersell if she be 
sufliciently in other ways; and we 
know numbers of people who could 

never trim a bonnet, make a bow, nor put 

in a flower, if they tried their lardent. 
The work of the 
vided into two depa:tments 
the old, and she iust Know bow 
the best of both old Inalerials, 
lt is here that she will immediately realize 
the valueof the good, #8 contrasted 
the cheap and poor material, Velvet, 
| Ospecially, should be of the best that our 
and the 
Satin, to ribbon, and to fowers, 

The only way to avoid a home-made look 
is, L think, to try to educate your eye, 
This is only to be done, and ideas are only 
to be acquired, by seeing what models you 
ean of the best kind, and from them you 
have to inform yourself on all the ques 
’ millinery. 

The most important points to observe 
are 

The general style of the new shapes, 


a slated sur, 


in than it 


she may make 


clever 


all 


homemilliner is di 


and new 


means allow; 


tions of ‘up to date’ 


With what description of uktérials they | 


are triumued., 
And is the general feature of the 
decoration (1-6., feathers, or flowers), 
Isithighor low’? If high, how isthe 
height obtained, Ly feathers, or bows? 
thee 


what 


W hat are ra, or their combina 


> 


| ~ 


| and 
| stout 
either cotton or allk to bold bows together, 


do things at | 
| bow pulled to pisces even once, will never 
| look as fresh as one tied (as the doctors 





assistants | 
| ber that they must be firu, 


selling you should be trimmed, and what | 


allogether, | 
would | 


the new and | 
to miake | 


with | 
| Practice. The velvetis, of course, piece- 


sane applies to | 
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Among very simple rules two may be 
given: First, that a person witb @ broad 
face must avcid narrow hats or bonnets, 
while the face that is thin and narrow will 
probably find her refuge in rather &n 6x- 
cess of trimming, which should not be 


placed too high above the forehead, but 


much towards the side or the back. 

Certain shapes are very generally be 
coming. The small princess, the close 
fitting toque, and what bas been known 
lately as the French sailor bat, which isin 
reality a sailor, with a brim made to turn 
over atthe edge very slightly; all these 
are safe, and eminently becoming. They 
are suitable to both youth and middle age. 

The authors of various articles on the 
subject of ‘home millinery,” as a rule, 
profess to give rather too much inastrno- 
tion. There are many works on making 
down lace hata, or bonnets; wiring edges, 
making buckram, wire, and net shapes, 
and covering bonnets and bats. Now 
much of this is quite useless to a perfectly 
unpractised band. At present, 6veD cov- 
ering a shape bad better be avoided. If 
you can find one in jet, fancy straw, or felt, 
to sult you, do not discourage yourself by 
aspiring to do too much, 

When your bonnet is fully prepared and 
trimmings planned you must think about 
your sewing equipment. Plenty of good 
pins, black and white, remembering that 
the effect of trimmings must always be 
ascertained before the final stitching. In 
deed ] have many home milliners in my 
mind who never stitch, unless the bow or 
trimmed be a peculiarly heavy one. A 
pin or two always suffices, Steel pins are 
for pinning velvet, as they make 

marks, A sbarp pair of scisvors, 
some long williners’ needles; some 

lipen thread which is better than 


best 
fuwer 


while it is #0 strong it does pot need so 
many stitches, Fine black silk for sew- 
ing, and fine cotton, and if you are trim. 


| ming in color you must match it exactly 


with a sewing silk. 

You will often, no doubt, have head 
the expression that a bonnet “looks as if 
it is blown together,” itis so light, so fit- 
tingly arranged, and firm sas well, 
Now the secret of this appearance lies in 
the quickness with which you act, and 
with which you make up your bow or tie 
the final knots; do not handle any of your 
a 6rials, and be sure to be speedy; and 
make your mind up on the instant, A 


MO 


say of the healing process) ‘with the first 
intention.’”” Velvet is very easily marked, 
and Jace aid net, chiffon and tulle, look 
limp and shabby with two frequent haud- 
ling. ‘Try to learn the art of putting in 
very few stitches, as well as of making 
one stitch do the work of a great many, 
And in putting on all triummings remem- 
even though 
the stitches be few, 

The firs! thing to do with 
put in the head tining. Now this is al- 
ways made of whatis called “sarceuet,’’ 
Half a yard, ifcuton the cross, will wake 


your hat is to 


several head linings. The width is meas 
| ured from the bead line to the crown of 
tbe bat, allowing # quarter-ireh hem at 


the upper side, into which you must run a 
very narrow China ribbon, ‘Then join-up 
ou the wrong side, and put the lining on 
the wrong side on the head tine, and tack 
Itto the straw, ‘Then turn up the lining, 
when you have trimmed the hat, 
draw up the ribbon and tie it in a bow, 
Lining the brim of # bat is cenerally an 
anazious problem to the “bome williner,” 
and how to do it without wrinkles or draw- 
Ing Is really cGiflieuit, without previous 


and 


Velvet and is bought on the straight, Lay 
the bat downwards upon it sinootbly, and 
cut # round, following the line of the hat, 
but leaving ea turning of about balf an 
Inca, Secure with « pin bere and there, at 
tho edge, and taking it up, put careful 
tacking-threads in it to hold it in its place, 
Cuta hole for the crown, leaving a turn- 
ibg miso, And Slash this downwards to- 
wards the brim, 80 that a faultiess fit may 
be made when you have tacked and trim- 
med it. Now begin on the edge of the hat, 
and pin the lining firmly, while you turn 
up, and stitch (with invisible stitches) the 
velvet, or silk, round and round the wire 
| Which edges the brim. 





[TO BE CONTINUED, } 








Ler not sleep fail upon yoar 
you have thrice reviewed the trar 


eyes till 
isactions 


f : 
the past day Where have I ¢ irned 
side fr tit ° ' » t a 
a 7 = rect € *,' ne ave | been 
i. y a f j wy 
x ‘ ave e7 ey a f . he 
sl act, a | my ain: 
‘ ¢ a cn y Dav ® be troubled 
4 re) 8 for the good E 





~ kinds, so quick as the SA 





The Weak | 





The Diseaseg 
MADE STRONG AND HEALTHY 


THROUGH 


DR. RADWAY’S 


Sarsaparillian Resolves 





Every drop of the Sursaparill Resol 
communicates through the loot Guan 
Urine and other fluids and juices Of the a 
tem the vigor of life; for it repairs the ays 
of me be with =e and sound — 
Scrofula, Consumption, Syphilis ; 
badly treated Venereal 4 its many han’ 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers in the " 
Mouth, Tumors, Nodes in the Glands and 
other parts of the system, Sore Eyes, Strum 
ous Ctseeneges from the Ears, and the Worst 
forms of Skin Diseases, Eruptions, Feye; 
Sores, Scald Head, Kingworm, Saltrheum 
Erysipelas, Acne, Black Spots, Worms in the 
Flesh, Tumors, Cancers in the Womb, and ali 
Weakening and Painful Discharges, Night 
Sweats, Loss of Sperm, and all wastes of the 
Life Principle are within the curative rq 
of this Wonder of Modern Chemistry, and, 
few days’ use will =" to any rson using 
it for either of these forms of disease its 
potent power to cyre them. Ifthe patient 
datly becoming reduced by the wastes and de. 
composition that are continually progressing 
succeeds in arresting these wastes, and repair, 
the same with new material made from 
healthy blood, and this the Sarsapariilian wil; 
and does secure,a cure is certain, for when 
once this remedy commences its work of pur. 
ification and succeeds in diminishing the lon, 
of wastes its repairs will be rapid, and every 
day the patient will feel himself growing bet 
terand stronger, the f digesting better 
appetite fmproving and flesh and weight in 
crensing. 


SCROFULA FROM BIRTH. 


Dr. Radway: Dear Sir—It is with pleas 
ure | take my pen in hand to inform you 
of the great cure effected by your meédi- 
cine called Sarsaparillian Resolvent, | 
have a girl three years old last September 
who has suffered with scrofula ever since 
she was two years old. In fact, the doctor 
told us she was born with it. We bad our 
best local doctors with ber, and it seemed 
like all hope was gone, for they told us if 
the disease settled ou her lungs she could 
not be cured. This frightful disease seated 
or seized upon her lungs severely. I be- 
gan to think that our little girl could not 
live long, our physician’s medicines doing 
no good. In the meantime | received s 
copy of your medical ——— called 
“False and True,’”’ which you sent me. 
After seeing the accounts of so many 
cures aflected by your treatments, | a 
once resorted to them, though | could 
scarcely find any in this country, but! 
had the luck to get one bottle, and by the 
time she used it all she was most well. 
‘The ulcers that were making their appear 
ance on her body are entirely gone, ber 
lungs a'most healed, or at least she ha 
alinost quit coughing. She has begun on 
second bottle and | believe by the time 
she uses all of it she will be well, Sbe 
had a very bad cough. If 1 could have 
secured this treatment iu time | could 
have saved money by it, but it is a hard 
matter to get hold of it in this country. | 
am yours with respect, 

SAMUELS. BAKKER 
Flat Top, Mercer Co., W. V# 


FEMALE COMPLAINT. 


Mrs. B——, from a continual drain on 
her system, wasted away from 1 pounds 
to75 pounds in the course of 11 months 
She had used barks, iron, sulphuric aoid, 


quinine and many of the much vaunted 
nostrums of the day, as well as all —_ 


of injections, and still grew Worse, 
commenced the use of RADWAY’S SAk- 
SAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. In one 
mouth she gained in weight 10 ee 
Day after day she witnessed an incressé © 
flesh and decrease of waste of Leucorrhes, 
Intwo months she was entirely cured . 
the Leucorrbea, and in sia months _ 
gained FIFTY POUNDS IN W KIGH - 
She is now in the possession of health 1" 
beauty. Let all sick ladies take tbe SAly 
SAPARILLIAN KESOLVENT. 


—— 


SKIN DISEASES. HUMORS AND SORES 


There is no remedy that will cure - 
sufferer of Salt Kbeum, Ring Wor, a 
sipelas, St. Anthony’s Fire, Tetters, 4 - 
Pimples, Blotches, Prickly Heat, 


: u cre oO al! 
and Sores, Ulcers, Boils, Hu» PARIL 


LIAN RESOLVENT. Let itn tried. 


THE MOST ECONOMICALI! “THE BEST! 


ve 
One bottle contains more of the acl 





| principle of medici 


| Street, New York, for Book of Ad¥.0° 


ne than any other pr F 
aration. Taken in teaspoonful doses, * " 
tners require five or six times ™ <+ 
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Send to DR. RADWAY & UV 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


FRESH PERIODICALS, 








That splendid publication ‘*Musio’’ in its 
April number, like as with all its previous 
ingues is crowded from{cover to cover with 
most interesting and valuable articles on 
ita chosen subject. Published at Chicago. 

One of the very best novels of the year 
is “The Broom Squire,” by 8. Baring 
Gould. It basa plot full of sensation and 
romance beginning atthe first page and 
continuing to the last. It has an odd but 
good plot and its drawing of the peculiar 
English characters who take part are the 
work of a master, while its description of 
the wierd places and scenes introduced 
are more vivid than pictures. Of pictures 
by the way it contains many thst have the 
life-like form of actual photographs. It is 
a splendid book in all respacts. Published 
by The F. and A. Stokes Company, New 
York. For sale by Wanamaker. 

The complete novel in the April issue of 
“Lippincott’s” is Flotsam” by Owen 
Hall. The scene shifts from England to 

India and Australia, ‘“‘The Vivisectionist,”’ 
by Carolyn Wells, describes the conduct 
of a novelist whom no scruples deter in 
the search for literary material. Among 
other excellent matter in an illustrated 
supplement, it treats of ‘‘The Washingtons 
in Virginia Life. Published in this city. 


We are just in receipt of the 1896 issue of 
Dauchy & Oompany’s Newspaper Cata- 
logue, This is a large volume of 710 
pages, well bound 4n cloth, carefully 
printed from large and clear type, and on 
heavy paper; so that, mechanically, noth- 
ing better could be desired. The statistics 
are very conveniently arranged, while a 
ruled space for memoranda against each 
paper makes this catalogue most useful, 
This Newspaper Catalogue is a credit to its 
publishers, Messrs. Dauchy «& Co., 27 Park 
Place, New York, from whom it can be 
obtained. 

In Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly 
for April Mr. Wells brings his account of 
“Taxation in Literature and History” 
down through the middle ages, Mr. Spen- 
cer concludes his series of papers Gn ‘‘Pro- 
fessional Institutions.” Prof. Lombroso 
has written an account of ‘The Savage 
Origin of Tattooing.’’ The numerous 
other articles illustrated and unillustrated 
are of a similar high character and the 
minor departments are well filled as 
usual, Published at New York. 

Among the best of many good articles in 
the Quiver are “In a Oubicle,”’ by Kev. 
frederick Hastings; “The Penniless Poor,” 
“Our Irish Friends,’’ ‘The Cruel Past,”’ 
“An Karly English Missionary,” and 
“The Cluttering Family.” Published at 
New York, 

The Lyman D. Morse Advertising 
Agency of New York City, whose repu- 
tation among advertisers and publishers 
is world wide, bave just issued the twelfth 
annual edition of their *‘Advertisers’ 
Handy Guide” (Size 41614, over one inch 
in thickness and contains 777 pages.) Price 
$200 In addition to the general lit of 
dsily and weekly papers will be found 
special lists of class publications, This 
admirable compilation is very valuable to 
advertisers and reflects great c.edit on the 
Lyman D. Morse Advertising Agency. 

‘Oassoll’s Family Magazine” for April 
opens with an attractive illustrated paper 
entitled “Pictures of Sailors and the Sea,’ 
The serial, “The Missing Witness,’’ is 
continued and there are oiber interesting 
articles including three exovllent short 
stories, Published at New York, 
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My Cousin Isabel. 





BY T. M. M. 





dore Melville, Isabel,’’ said I, 

Kravely; to my pretty cousin, the 
day alter an evening party at which we 
had both been guests, 

“Take Theodore Meiville!’ she re 
peated in amazsment, and with a joud 
musical laugh. ‘You cannot possibly be 
serious, my dear cousin? I should as soon 
think of marrying old Mr. Graves, al- 
though heis ancient enough to be my 
¢rand{father. No, no, Henry; none of your 
Meivilles forme. Were be the only man 
living, I would not have him!” 


b“ Y OU might do worse than take Theo- 


I made no reply to this bold deciara 
Sighed, and gladly change 
f r gi A ~ 
babe , las tle 16 know 
O68 worth of the mau whom she so ligbtly 
esteemed. 


THE SATURDAY EVENINU PUS'). 


He was my particular and intimate 
friend. We had been at college together; 
and! knew him to be one of the best, as 
well as cleverest of men living. From 
that hour I vowed gentle vengeance on 
my pretty cousin, 

Poor Theodore! He had aa idea that he 
was generaliy disliked. How it happened 
that such a thought had taken possession 
of his imagination, | have never yet been 
able to discover. Certain it is, however, 
that he allowed this whim so to prey upon 
his mind, thet it must ultimately have 
worried him into downright misanthropy, 
but foran unexpected incident, of which 
anon. 

Theodore was by no means the unpre 
possessing individual you would deem 
likely to excite such a feeling in the breasts 
of those with whom he associated. If his 
manner was grave and reserved, it was, at 
all events, free from affectation or stilted 
pride, 

His address, though imbued, with a 
certain quiet dignity, conveyed not the 
slightest impression of haughtiness; on 
the contrary, he was equally affable to 
persons of all conditions, Cuiet he was, 
on ordinary occasions, seldom venturing 
to intrude his opinions; but this did not 
arise so much from basbfulness as from 
the studious and thoughtful character of 
bis mind. 

When he did enter into conversation, 
however, seldom have | heard tongue dis 
course so fluently without loquacity, so 
plainly without vulgarity, or so eloquent- 
ly without affection, Upon such occasions 
he seemed a totaily different individual 
from the reserved and taciturn Theodore. 
His features appeared to dilate and 
brighten; and his mild, dreamy, contem- 
plative grey eye, was lighted up with an 
expressiun of the richest intelligence. 

I have said that Theodore had been 
formerly a fellow-student of mine. He 
was now a rising young barrister, whose 
professional success 1 knew could only be 
4@ question of time, | was in business with 
my father, who was the sentor partner of 
one of the largest mercantile houses in the 
city. 

1 was accustomed to look upon Isabel 
more as a Sister than as 4 cousin, She was 
au orphan, and the only daughter of my 
father’s brother, upon whose death my 
father had adopted her; and now she 
formed one of our very bappy family cir- 
cle, 

My father had a delightful county seat 
about twenty miles out of town. The 
house was situate in a very sweet and 
piciuresque locality, and was surrounded 
by spacious grounds, laid out in the most 
approved and tasteful manner, 

About a month after the conversation to 
which | have alluded, | abruptly in- 
formed Cousin Isabel Cne morning at 
breakfast, that | had invited Theodore 
Melville to take a week’s holiday at my 
father’s place, She elevated her protty 
nose, pouted her rosy lip, ‘wondered 
what | could see in the man,” and so 
forth; but come Theodore did, and that 
very afternoon too. 

My mother and the rest of the family 
were absent from home at the tiine, so- 
journing ata fashionable watering-place, 
a hundred miles distant; consequently, 
my lady Isabel had to do the honors ot 
the house. To add to her chagrin, I had 
not returned from town when Theodore 
arrived; according!y, ny fair cousin was 
the only member of the family at home 
to receive the expected guest, 

To this day Isabel asserts that this awk 
ward coincidence was the result of delib- 


stances have now rendered the accusation 
a very bariniess one, | have ceased to deny 
the “soft impeachment,’ 
time, I must do myself the justice to say, 


the early train. 

J found my cousin and Theodore walk- 
ing in the orchard together, They ap- 
peared to be absorbed in earnest con versa- 
tion, and did not observe my approach 
until | was within acouple of paces trom 
them. 

What they were talking about I don’t 
know, but I confess it was with the utmost 
difficulty | maintained my gravity as | 
apologized to my friend for my abseuce at 
the time of his arrival. 

Doubtiess Isabel guessed my thoughts; 
for she colored slightly, with an expres- 
sion of tace between laughing and crying, 


while she gave mé@ @ 1OOK which seemed tt 





say she ny uf powers 


course of conversation were too interest- 
ing to allow us the opportunity of missing 
even my charming cousin. I noticed, 
however, that, for the next two or three 
days, she seemed to avoid poor Theodore 
as much as was consistent with politeness. 

At the end of thattime my mother and 
the family returned from sea-bathing 
quarters; and, the evening after their ar- 
rival, nes party to a large number 
of friends, There were delightful girls 
there in every possible variety, and nice 
young fellows to talk soft nonsense to 
them, and make love without any par- 
ticular ‘‘intentions,”’ 

Every young man seemed to tind a 
suitable partner that evening; and, as for 
me—stay, did 1 say every young man? 
No, there was one exception. 

Poor Theodore Melville! I saw at a 
glance wbere he was; seated in a corner of 
that spacious drawing-room, near the door, 
with my cousin’s album spread out before 
him, which he pretended to survey witn 
the most pleasurable emotions, You will 
say he wasa foolish fellow; he ought to 
have acted as the otber young men did, 
No doubt but you are right; but you mnust 
bear in mind that the others did not labor 
under an impression that they were ob- 
jects of general dislike, 

I knew he was miserable, and was mak- 
ing towards him with the intention of 
rating him soundly for hie stupidity, 
when, to my amazsment, whom should | 
see approach bim and lay her fair band 
gently on his shoulder but my saucy little 
Isabel ! 

“It is a lovely moonlight night, Mr. 
Meiville,”’ she said in a half-whisper, but 
I heard her. And she smiled—not that 
roguish mischievous Jaugh of bers—but a 
quiet unaffected smile, ‘I am guing on to 
the terrace for a few minutes,’”’ she con- 
tinued; ‘will you come? 1 want to show 
you that little ross-bush in my basket, 
You will be surprised what a difference 
these three days of fine weather have 
made in it,”’ 

Theodore did not require a second invi- 
tation, but, rising from his seat with a 
countenance beaming with gratitude, he 
accompanied my cousin outon to the ter- 
race, 

1 know it was very contemptible part I 
played, but I must finish my narrative 
now that I have got so far, It was the first 
and last time J ever played tie part of 
eavosdropper, but this little episode so in- 
terested and amused ime that the tempta. 
tion was too strong for my powers of re- 
sistance. I followed the two at a short dis- 
tance, and, by dodging behind some 
bushes, contrived, unobserved, to over- 
hear thelr conversation, 

“You must do ine the kindness to write 
something In my albuin, Mr, Melvilie,’’ 
coummenced my Cousin, 

‘Alas, Mins Ixabol!’ replied Theodore, 
with w sigh, ‘you flatter me too highly by 
the request, It were cruel to cloud your 
sunny payee with the idoas of such @ 
gloomy tellow as 7 aim."’ 

“Kut you’re not really gloomy, are 
you?” she said, looking up with innocent 
gravity into his face, 

The question seemed a puzzling one, for 
Theodore did nct immediately for he 
averted his face from her, and pressed his 
hands against his excited forehead. Ars 
for Isabel, | wish | could have approached 
near enough to serutinizs her tace; for J 
believe the tears were by this time trick- 


ling down her pale cheeks, When at 





erate design on my part; and, as circum. | 


At the same | 
| indeed you do J 
that the event was purely accidental, and | 
arose from thé simple fact of iny missing | 


| 


longth she spoke hor volo® was very trem- 
ulous, and it seemed lo require tbe utmost 
effort on tier part lo repress an occasional 
gob, 

“Mr. Meiville,’’ she said, laying her lit- 
tle band softly on tis arm, “Mr. Melville, 
listen lo me You dome great lojustice, 
have not willingly 
avoided you; but 1 knew you were so 
good, so clever, that | felt | was unwortuy 
to——”"’ 

“Uuworthy!” be repeated, in apparent 


ly intenss excitement, you unworthy, | 
I know of nothing loo good, 
or too noble for your worth; you would | 


Miss Isabel ! 


grace the throne of amonarch. Ob, Isabel !”’ 
he contin ued, passionately, taking her hand 
in his, “the moment has come when I wusat 
tell you, if Jauguage can atiord €xpres- 
sion to # question so intense, tell you how 
wildly, how distractediy I have loved 
you. "Tis you, and you only, who can 
give solace and comfort to # heart chilled 


by the coldness and wounded by the in- | 


difference of a world that misunderstands 
it. But with you, Isabel] ——’’ 


atthe rema ler of this interest "4 
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ings in a state of topsy-turvy, more easily 
imagined than described. 

It was quite half an hour before Theo- 
dore and my cousin returned. My mother 
seemed to have a kind of intuitive percep- 
tion of what had been going on, and with 
the deilcacy characteristic of most of her 
sex, forbore to question Isabel as to the 
cause of her long absence. 

I suppose I thought by feigning ignor- 
ance to divert the slightest suspicion from 
myself, for, marching up boldly to Isabel, 
1 asked in a tone of authority, ‘‘Wherever 
have you been, cousin? I thought you 
were loat.”’ 

“Don't be inquisitive, sir,” she replied, 
with a saucy laugh: but she blushed a 
little, and looked very happy, I thought. 

Not many minutes elapsed, however, 
before poor Theodore drew me on one side, 
and, with tears of joy in his eyes, told me 
all. Ab! now I was avenged on my 
wicked little cousin ! 

» . o 2 * eo 

They are married now—wmarried and 
happy:and I, too, am happy in witnessing 
their contentment. When will my turn 
come? Heigh-ho! I believe 1 am getting 
gray, and, unless a kind fate intervenes, 
must shortly become that most forlorn of 
all created things—an old bachelor! 





TH bright spots of a man’s life are fow 
enough without blotting any out; and 
since fora momentof mirth we have an 
hour of sadness, it werea sorry policy to 
diminish the few rays that illumine our 
chequered existence, Life isan Aprii day 
—sunshine and showers. The heart, like 
the earth, would cease to yield fruit were 
it not watered by the tears of sensibility, 
and the fruit would be worthless but for 
the sunshine of smiles, 








THE GREAT WILD WEST. 

The Hon, Wm. F, Cody, “Buffalo Kill,” 
whom older readers of the Post will re- 
member as having written a most intereat- 
ing story of Weatern life for this paper, 
about a score of years ago, bagina bis an- 
nual tour of the country with his famous 
Wild Westand World’s Riders Exhibi- 
tion, Saturday, April 18, at the spacious 
grounds, ilth and York streeta, Philadel- 
phia. As great as this magnificent historic 
object leason has been in the past, this 
year it is larger and finer than ever, Not 
to speak of the Indian cowboys, scouts, 
and other pictaresque features of frontier 
life introduced, Mr, Cody's collection of 
cavalry riders from all the principal na- 
tions and armies under the sun is an ag- 
gregation unprecedented in the annals of 
public shows and as interesting as it in 
rare, 


RIPARS TABULES REGULATE THE STOMACH LIVER Ano 
BOWELS ANG PURIFY THE 81000 


KI ANS PARTE BS are the beet MWecdiotiie kreows 
for Deed igeestier, DDD bertp tne, Dhecebae tre, Gene tipeatteen 
Bey pepe dal Ode be Cbwee Darernatele briv cine Coffey 
ive Rreath, and all dtectedlers of the > temiach. Piwer 
Mipeas fabule ate plea ant to tate afte. «ffectua 
steel pobve dteoedbate relbet meld trey dripeydote 


GENIN WON Flite titreluce ‘'Ranrn Gitan 
A Lap,'’ B TALMAGCE'S Wonderful wew  tenok 
Nearly #0 massive page fiver (8) ple lures Hie 
tells all he saw while travellug ‘round the world 
Address, “‘PROorim’s,'* 0) Market Bt, Phila, ta 





DODKKEEPING mney 
(WAGGENEK'S ) 
Matled on rocetpt of priee, @L00 Send 
for Ctreular, ©. Kh Deacon, Pubblisher, 
2a, S&. Fourth Street, Phlladelphia, Pa 





HAIR REMOVED 


Without pain, injury or dtscoloratt on 
Of the ekin Abeotete remeral on Nret oy 
plication bend for itand ehow itt. 
— Physician aod if he demonatrates 
teoonteacne acid caustic of other poten 


Injurioue te the «kin, your money re 
funded The only chemically pure th 
publ divactvent eet the best, Awert« 
wanted Bend Geta tn etampaforeciney 
jareantbookleton beauty @ha hottie 
repaid in plain malling boa Me-Metr 
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INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
PIANO $ OR $ ORGAND= 


Anyone Knowing @& tune, say ‘Way lows 
on the Swanee Hiver,’' etther ‘In the heal 
as it is called, of able te ham, whistie or sing 
can play 1C WITHOUT ART PREVIOSS EROWLEOGE OF 
BOSC. (MMEBIATELY correctiy aod with gen! 


effect, on the plano of organ, with the assist 
ance of tin GUIBE 
Ky giving the student the puwer & play 
(BMEBIATELY twelve tunes of different chara ter 
this number of pleces being sent wilh eac! 
Fy after a very ttle practice wit! 
* - ow e t * . 
a a a | ~ 
w -” a 7 
ag a ’ a's 
ak a 
THE GUIDE MUSIC CO 


7%6 Sansom St., Philadelphia, I's 





ttumorous. 


Ur TO DATE 
“Ob, bDuteber, when I deal with thee 
All sentiment ia dewd! 
Take back the Leart thou gavest me 
And give tne lamb inatead 





The cashier’s job is always @ paying 
ane 

When is a ship like a scarf-pin 
ittison the treast of a heavy swell 

It is said that good musicians execute 
thetr music, while bad ones taurder tt, 

More-bid taste—The passion 
women have for attending auctions. 

Why isa tly one of the tallest of in- 
necte?—Becnuse he stands oyer six foet with- 
out sloes or stocktnye. 


A youngster mischicvously set the 
By playing on tt vigor 


W heu 


bOmM.e 


family plane on fre 
ously the famos were oxtinguished 


Men are frequently like tea 
strength and woodness are not property drawn 
out untt! they have been tn hot water, 

When a husband takes the train as be 
wends hie way homeward after the fatigues of 


their real 


the day, tunay it not be sald that he is tratuiny 
himeelf in the way he should got 

Au Alabama paper publishes the fol 
lowing notice: “Married, at Flintstone, by the 
Windetone, Mr. Nehemiah Sandeatone 
Miss Wiilheliitia both of 
L Venpermtarne 

“Don't you think these 
badly hung?’ asked 
other, ata recent art exhitition 


Kav 


and Kywlostone, 


paintings are 


one wetutletman of wn 


“Ladly hung? Yes, horribly exocutod!” wis 
the reply 

Professor: When is the best time for 
gathering applos? 

Young student; lease, sit, when theo farm. 
ers back te turned and there is no cdege tn the 


orchard 


‘Teacher with readiny-class, Boy, read- 
La 


fow “And us she satlod down th rive 

Teacher: “Why are shilpa called ‘she? 

Boy, preeectously alive: to the responsibil 
ittes of hile wok: “Thoentise they meed tien te 
teimtemgge Chien, 

Nell: Did you enjoy the Easter ser- 
Vicor? 

Therble Noy the usher took tic away type Crent 
ued DP cendabaa’t wae aiey cet thie Leorinet 

Nell Well lie somted tie away lack, where 


ricrbemdy Coulel see sodine 


A stranyer asked « resident in Mil- 
ford, Delaware, “Are you always troublod 
With tiomgultoon hore? 

“Mosqgultoos?’ was the uinowel wii ‘ 


a) 


pint inensure nround al ! 


Gay, and you'll eatel 


a quartof them. 


A Detroit boy laid an umbrella with 


a cord ted to ft tm pulblte doorway Filewen 
pretcrtem Chrerae hee Ghie tarmiberetiia woos Chetrs, sare 
curtheod ft with Cheiui the lenyeth of the strtny, 
DPisey thie suddenly dropped tt) nit went oft 
without looking buick or sterpyptige ter plok tt 
uy 

“Is this seat retained 2°) asked an ex 
uistte of an elderly lady at ou eveoul con 
cort 

“T don't) henow, sighed sdier, biscot tn 
het tian with a grout deal o feuclis tl 
wtuiface, Tt foele tiscretly ithe pel t i 


cnt t always tell 


‘*Farewell !’? cried the close-tis re 
jected sultor;, “thou we mn Ver oe 
agit Dt slinll always chlevtah Chie liaapepy tie 
Lhave spent with you 

The matden smiled 

“And the dollars you did't peu ‘ 


murmured sotto yvooe 


It is said that, im copsequence of tt 


at 
Krent whekeodness of the pe ee«oth \ t 
Patrick Could not eiuter the coumutly G bles it, 
Trt mhornmd pram a hitll owenrlookd i taf 
the country, and id I bless county herry 
fn the distunce To tell this story tom he y 
man ds well calculated to disturb his equ 
titmilty 


Some children were overheard discuss 
frye the Sunday the 
church a§ whieh the family worshipped 

“Well, maid the sevem-year-old by 
“LDinustsny l should like to know what 
sermon is for.’ 

“Why, Barry, don’t you 
his five-year old state: “ae 


services in fresti tom tele 


how, y 


tle 


know? 
Ss toowtwe thre lis 


dliowered 


ore a rest, of Cour 
There is an amusing story told of the 


lntest production of plodures by Dartstun ar 


Veky EX TRAVAGANT.—By far the most 
extravagant diner in the world is Abdu! 
Hamid, Suitan of Turkey. His table ex- 
penses in the course of a year aré enor- 
mous, 


It is the most costly table, in all prob- 


| &bility, that any country has ever seen, 








The doctor jumped to bis feet, feeling 
himself wa lover to see if he was Injured 
Phe saan of cloth also got upon his 
fowl. 

“Look hero’? cxclatimed the doctor, 
“what om eomrth ce idan by dawit 
ing ome to rho Lethon a horse tike 
that 7’ 

Weil, you 4 Kuspod the jovial 
cleric, “luckily Chere are nwoabooes broken: 
but when Gienking dion bepgar like this J 

} bike to sieve mw dewior Wlih ime, you 
know!" : 
_— 2. <—-- 

CusToM is a dangerous and treacherous 

SOL OOlMmIst rose She, by little and little, 


particularly as bis Majesty is not a socia- 
ble man and very rarely hes guests or 
visitors, 

The Sultan does not even have a dining- 
room or dining-hall. Turkish custom 
among the higher classes is for servants to 
bring the meals to wherever the diners 
inay be, and in the palace of Stamboul the 
menials at the dinner hour first search out 
his Majesty and then in long procession 
bring the banquet, table and all, 

The table isa silver one, and perhaps 


the most exquisite table that has ever 
been nade, It precedes the procession, 
borne in upon the shoulders of lower- 


grade servanta, Following come a long 
line of cooks’ assistants, On the beads of 
these Orientals aro large tablets on which 
the platters aré placed. Such a perfect 
balance do they koep that an accidout such 


as LLO breaking of acdish has never been 


known, 

The waiters lift the platters from the 
tablets and prosent each dish to his 
Majesty, bowing low. ‘The dishes are 


covered and sealed with the imperial seal, 
which n the kitchen by the 
(irand Vizier, the idea being that the Sul- 
that bis food has 
jisoned or tampered with. 

all wot 
ices aod contitures, aad 


Im put « in 


lan miay be certain not 
nyp 
The J 
WetTHULOs, TGALA 
arranged in frontof his Majesty without 
ordinary dinner 
‘The Sultan is « total ab- 
wtainer, and never has wing on the table, 

————_- ¢ a —___—__-- 

PREPAKED POR EMERGENCIES 

hils 
was driving Uirough wacountry vil 


bene 


4hen are upon the table, 


ve 
any regard lo Courses Or 
regulatloia, 


A clergy 


than, “ol Known for love of “horse. 


Host,” 


tie other day, breaking in «& pew 


overtook 


“ako 


hore, whon he “a doctor of his 
eequalutaice Ob foot. 

“Junip ia, dector,’’ he cried, pulling up. 
BOL a that is @ perfect 
trent to sit behind.’’ 


Phe doctor Jumped in, and the parson 


oe | here 


ive LiGrseo 


drove off, 
sonse of 
prosently 


The horse was “a treat’ in the 
speed and and 
stant stock sUill, aod shot both bind tegs 
underneath the trap splitting it to plesces 
Hod throwing out both ox eupants, 


SkiILtishiines sy 


| siyly and unpercetved, slips in the foot of 


tists, doubtless by way of satire on the way tu | 


which certafn painters “pull the wool’ over 
the eyos of the public, Guo artist, te ft vata 

’ ** 
has COVered & CANVAS WIth nothing Wwhitever 


but «a thick cloud of black patna, tn which 
nothing ts distinguishable, and we PPO poses 
te exhibit the canvas under this tith oN: t 
attack Of negroes on black troops in Daho 
mcy 

A Parisian merchant who has been 
so vVeral ties wd by infuithful ca ie 


Vent fn I t tof 


her authority; but having, by 
and bumble beyluming, with 
of time, tixed and 
UntiaskhA mw furious 


this gentle 
the benefit 
established it, she then 
tyranputc countenance 
wt whjel have notthe 


remlt we 


{ft up our eyes. 
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DOLLARD & CO., 


TOUFrES 
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CHESTNUT 8T. 
, Philadephia, 





Premier Artistes 


of IN ott ALR: re) on 


WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 


luventors 


VENTILATING 
P EES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 


Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Instructions to enabie Ladies and Genticmen wo 
measure thelr own heads with accuracy: 


TOUPERS AND BCALFB, FOR W1G8, INCHES, 


INCHES. * The round of the 
dof the > 
“] bs _ — No. 2. From forehead over 
No.2. From forehead the head to neck, No, 2. 
back as far as bald. No.3. From ear Ww ear 
No, 3. Over forehead as over the top. 
far as required. No.4. From ear to ear 
No. 4. Over the crown round the forehead. 
vag ny for sale a splendid Stock of 
have always ready for sale & sp ty) 
Pn Wigs, Tou Ladies’ Wigs, Haif Wigs, 


raids, Curls, etc,, beautifully manufac. 
Amy =. as enen as auy establishment in the Union 
Letters from avy part of the world will receive at- 
tention. 
Dellard’s Herbaniom Extract fer the 
Hair. 


This tion bas mauufactared aod sold at 
Dollard’. or the t fifty years, and ite merits are 
such that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 
demand for it keeps oney increasing. 

Also DOLLAKD'S REGENERATIVE CRYAM to 
be used in ——— with the Herbanium when the 
Hair ie natorally dry and needs an oll. 

Mra. Kdmondson Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
& Co., & send her a bottic of thelr Herbanium FEx- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 


Lugiand, 
aon MKS, KDMONDSON GORTER. 


Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov., 28, '88. Norwich, Norfelk, England. 
NAVY VAY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 
! have used ‘‘Deilard’s Herbanium Extract. cf 


Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of five 
years with great advantage. ~ | hair, from rapidiy 
thinning, was early restored, and has been kept by it 
fu ite wouled thickness and strength, It is the best 


wash | have ever used, 
A. W. KUBSELL, U. B. N. 
TO MKB, RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestuutat., Phila. 
1 have frequently, during a namber of years, used 
the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbaniuia Extract,’’ and |] do ne 
know of any which equaisitasa pleasant, refreshing 
aud healthful cleanser of the hair. 
Very respectfully, 
LEONAKD MYERS 
Ex-Member of Congress, 6th District. 
lrepared only and for sale, wholesale wd retail, aud 
apyiled professioually by 


‘ 
DOLLARD & CO. 
12233 CHESTNUT STREET. 
UENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 
iADIBEK’ AND CUILDKBN'S HAIR CUTTING, 
Noone but Practical Male and Female Artists Km- 
ployed, 


Webster's 
International 
Dictionary 


The One Great Standard Authority, 
So writes THlon. 1). J. brewer, 
Justicn ULB. Supreme Court. 


7 Send a Postal for Specimen Pages, etc. 
Successor of the 


Unabridged.’’ 





Standard 
of the US. Gov't Print 
ing Cftice, the US 
preme Court, all 
State Supreme Courte, 
aid of nearly all the 


schooibooka, 











Wartnily 
Commended 
by State Superintend 
ents t elaowels, ane 
THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 
BECAUBE 


It Is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
It is easy to trace the growth of a word 
It is easy to learn what a word means. 


The Chicago Times-Herald says: 
Welster’a Juternations ictionary in its preser 
His absolute authority on everviling ! 
rlinguiwe in the way of ort? ) 1) 
etyin and definition row 
eal Ik human effort ana sel 





is perfect i 
tke it. — Dee. 14, 1506 
G.& C. MERRIAM CO.,, Publishers, 
Springticld, Mass., U.S.A. - 


5 
pean mi 


Y 
It Is easy to find the word wanted. | 
¢ 















Reading Railroad. 
Anthracite Coal. No Bmoke. No Cinder 


On and after A 
Trains Leave Keading 
Buffalo Day Express 
Parior and Dining Car, 


ril 2, 1896 
erminal, Philada 
dally 9.0am |33 


Buffalo and Chicago Exp, = 
wee ping ae ous dally, Hef 4-4 Z. 
ame Cxpress, 8. 
pm. Daily (Sieeper) 11.3% p — * AGou, 4.06 
Lock Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte Express 
(Sleeper ) dally, except Saturday, 11.80 p m. 


FOR NEW YOKK. 
Leave Keading Terminal, 4.1 7. 
train), 5.30, 9.30, 10,30, 10,408 tn, 12.45 fatshne ee 
1.30, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 6.10, 7.30, 8.10 (dinf car) p 
12.10 night. Sundaye—4-10, ¥.90, 9.90, 11-50 (dining 
cas) 0m, 1.30, 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 (dining car) p m, 12.1 
Lb i 
eave Ath and Chestnut Sts,, 3.55, 7.59, 10.08, 
&@ m, 12.57 (Dining car), 3.18, 6.12, 8.19 (dining car) 
11.45 pm. Sunday 3.55,a m, 12.¢4, (dining car), 4.10; 


6. 12, 5. iS, fdianing cori. ~eh n 
eave New York, foot of I. street, 4.30, 3, 
2.00, 3,30, Neyer 


11. 


6.15 9.00, 10,00, 11.30 a m, 1,9, 

hour train), 4.30 (two-hour train), 5.00, 6.00, 7.30, 

9.00, 10,00 pm, 12.15 night. Sundays—4.30 9,00, 10,00, 

11a, 2m, 2.00, 4-00. 6.00, 6.00 pm, 12.18 night, 

arlor cars on ay express trains and sleeping car. 
on wight trains to and from New York. _ 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS IN 
LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.06, 8.00, 
9.00 a m, 1,00, 2,00, 4.30, 5.30, 6.33, 9.45 pm. a 

6.27, 8,32, 9.00am, 1,10, 4,20, 6.38, 9.45 pm. (9.45 
pm, does not connect for Kaston on Sunday.) 
FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY Pv NTs. 

For Phoenixville and Pottstowu—Expresa, 4,3 { 
a in, 12.45, 4.05, 6.00, 11.30p m, Accom., cm pss 
11,06 a m,' 1.42, 4.45, 5.23, 7.20 p m. Sundays—kx: 
press, 4.00, 9.06am, 11.30pm, Accom., 7,30, 11% 
a in, 6.00, p m, 

For Keading- Express, 8.35, 10.05 am, 12.44, 4,06, 6.00, 
1}.40v m, Accom,, 4.20, 7.45 @ m, 1.42, 4.35, §,23, 
7.29pm, Sunday—Express 4.00, 9.06 a m, 11.30 p m 
Accom.,, 7.30 am, 6. m, ' 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg—Express, 8.36, 10.05 
m, ‘4.05, 6.00p m, Accom., 4.20 a m, 1.42, 7.0 pm, 
Snouday—Kxpreas, 4.00, 7,30 a m. 

For rVottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.06 a m, 4.06, 6.0 
11.30pm, Accom.,, 4.20, 7.4 am, 1.42pm. Sun- 
day—Express, 4.00, 9.06 a m, 11.0 p m. Accom. 


6.00 p mm. 
For Shamokin and Williamsport— Express, 8,35, 10,05 
Sunday—Express, 9.06 a im, 


am, 4.06 11.3) p m. 

11.40 pm, Additional for Shamokin—Expreas, week- 

days, 6.00pm, Accom., 4.0 am, Sundays—Ex- 

press, 4.0 am. 
FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 

Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves 
W vek-days—Express, 9.00, a m, 2.00, (Saturdays 
only 3 00), 4.00, 5.00. p om. Accommodation, 8.004 
mi, 4.9), 6.30 pin. Sundays Express, 9.00, 10,00 a 
m Accommodation, 5.00a m, 4.45 pm, 

Leave Atlantic City depot--Week-days-- Express, 7.25, 
9 OO ain, 3.30, 5.30 pt. * coommodation, 6.50, 8.15 
ain, 4-4 pi. Sundays--Express, 4.00, 6.39, 5.00 p 
Mi Accommodation, 7.15 am, 4.15 pm. 

Parlor Cars on all express trains, 

Brigantine, wWeek-days, 5.00 am, 4.0 p m 

Lakewood, woek-days, 8.00 am, 4.15 p m, 

FOR CAVE MAY. 

Woek-days, /.15 am, 4.15 pm. > undays, 9.15 am 

Leave Cape May, week-days, 7.36 a@ m, 3.4 p m. 
Sundays, 4.40 pin. 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, N. E. corner 
Brow! and Chestnut streets, 833 Chestnut street, 1005 
Chestnut street, 6005. Third street, 4962 Market street 
aso al stations, 

Union Transfer Company will call for and check 
baggage from hotels and residences, 

l. A SWKEIGARD, ©. G@. HANCOCK, 
General Suvertutendent. General Passenger Agent. 
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AND 
Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO- 

MAS, also chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR- 
_ EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken ly 


of the raw materials used by me in con- 
structing the Crowns 
| ‘The Crown is the only Piano which contains the 
Wonderful Orchestral Attachment and Prac- 
tice Clavier, the greatest invention of the age and 
by the use of which you ¢an imitate perfectly the 
Harp, Zither, Banio, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Clavicord, Dulcimer, Spinet, Harpsichord 
Music Box, Autoharp, Bag Pipe, Etc. 
THE CROWN IS THE ONLY PIANO WORTH 


Kers 


$1000.00 MORE THAN IT COSTS. 
‘The Illustrated Souvenir Catalogue, te!ling the whol 
story ent free Ask for it 


‘GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, | 
245-253 Washington Boul., CHICAGO, U.S. A 


Don't buy a Piano or Organ until hear 
' and examine a “Crown” and get prices 


PO 


IVES 


Srow fair inthe light of 
their works, especially if 
they use 35) 


ahh GR ES 
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% Iris asolid cake ofscouring 

»SOap used forall cleaning: 
“e Purposes. All Srocers keepit 
LOVE’S LABOR’S LOST » =: 


man who strives to please he! 
on V< to + _— > 
‘ 1 - T¢ 
skOUSC-Cicaning disorder wll Ve 





